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Vacation 1s the time to select 










Sie school books for next term. 
Valuable suggestions in this connection may 
be had from the American Book Company's Des- 
criptive List. 
The leading text-books of America are described in this 
List, which embraces over two thousand volumes. 
These books have been prepared by educators of the highest 
‘¢ ° - ° ‘ ° 
reputation for scholarship and practical school experience, and are, 


educationally, artistically and mechanically unexcelled. 







GEOGRAPHIES 


Barnes's; Appletons ; 
Harper's; Eclectic Se- 
ries; Guyot’s; Mon- 
teith’s; Swinton's; and 
Niles's. 


GRAMMARS 


Conklin'’s; Lyte’s; 
Metcalf & Bright's; 
Long’s; Maxwell's; 
Stickney's; Swinton's; ; 
Bain's; Harvey's; Hol- 
brook’s; Clark’s; Kerl’s; 
shall and 

ells's 


DICTIONARIES 


Webster's Primary, 
Common School, High 
School, Academic, and 
Condensed Dictionaries 


READERS 


Appletons’; Harper's; 
Barnes's; - Harvey’ 8;Mc- 
pcre tt with an alter- 
nate series for supplement- 
ary reac ti ng; Swinton's; 
Standard Supplement- 
aryReaders; Johonnot's 
Historical Readers and 
Natural History Read- 
ers; Swinton sAdvanced 
and McGuffey’s Natural 
History Readers. 





Suitable selections may be made from these publications for 









every branch and grade of study, thus enabling purchasers to ob- 













tain all their school books from one reliable Source. They are 














supplied at lower prices than any similar books in America. 











: — - ee Pe eo NE BoP . ‘ 
Best Books, Largest Variety, Lowest Prices, Greatest Con- 
? U.S. HISTORIES 

Barnes’ Primary and 
Brief Histories; The 
Eclectic Series; Eggles- 
ton's Histories; Niles's 
School History; Swin- 
ton’s Series and Quack- 
enbos's 


DRAWING 


White's New Course 
in Art Instruction; Kru 
si’s; Eclectic Series; 
Barnes's, &¢ 


MUSIC 


Jepson’s Music Read- 
ers; Loomis’s Music 
Readers; Song Wave; 
Wavelet; aud School 
Song Books b) Bartley, 
Parsons, Ryan, Smith, 
Zundel & Ryan, &c.,&c 
















venience to Purchasers—these are some of the advantages offered 





SPELLERS 


Swinton’s; Harring- 
ton’s; Harvey’ s; McGuf- 
fey's "Revised; "McGuf- 
fey'’s Natural Speller 














by the American Book Company. 





and Word Book; Wat- 
son's, and Johonnot’ 8. 


COPY BOOKS 


Appletons’; Barnes's: 
Eclectic; Harper's: P. 
D. & S.; Spencerian,; 
Spencer's; ard’s Bu- 
siness Forms. 


ARITHMETICS 


White's; Appletons’ 
Harper's; Robinson's; 
Fish's; Ray’ s; Milne’ 8: 
and Shoem aker & Law- 






For convenience their Descriptive List is divided into 




















TWENTY-ONE SECTIONS, each devoted to a single department of study. 









The subjects are: 1, Reading; 2, Supplementary Reading; 























3, Arithmetic; 4, Higher Mathematics; 5, Penmanship; 6, Geo- 










graphy; 7, History; 8, Spelling; 9, English Language; to, 


/ 


Drawing; 11, Music; 12, Book-keeping; 13, Ancient Language; Re 
ae ew fer 
14, Modern Language; 15, Science; 16, Botany; 17, Psychology, ME - 
eo 1 | 7 é 
ete.; 18, Civics and Economics; 19, Pedagogy, School Kecords, | + 
etc.; 20, Elocution; 21, Maps and Charts. A | 
a 
a ade aad i Ex 
Catalogue Sections are sent free. Write for those that par- oN 
, - BeAr) 
° ° _— * e ° OL 
ticularly interest you. The Company invites correspondence. cy 
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GOOD TOOLS INSURE weed WORK. 


rrr 


STATIONERY and 
PAPER COMPANY 


ACME 











_ School Supplies 


PRAPAAPPALSS APPS DISS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pads and ‘Tablets. 


IN 

















Office and Factory, 


Corner North Ninth and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, E. D. 


The increased demand for our lines of 
School goods have lead us to increase 
our variety, and buyers will do well to 
examine these lines before purchasing else- 


where. 


Our hard-paper Tablets, especially adapted 
to the School, embrace the following lines, 


retailing for 5 and 10 cents each. 





Salesroom, 


66 ad 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORK. 


DPrummer Boy 
Last Edition 
Just Right 
Commercial 
Cadet 
Safety 
Floral 
Old Homestead 
Woodland Note 
Rustic Note 
Dainty Note 











Those desiring a large and handsome Tablet for Pencil use will find the 


PATRIOTIC 











New Year Calendar 


° 
are just the 


Our line of 


COMPOSITION BOOKS and 


STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTE BOOKS 


have been greatly enlarged, and dealers will find 


Acme Stationery and Paper Company. 


YOUNG AMERICA 


MASMOTH 














SEE Tiree 





and PRIZE GAME 
thing ; retailing for 5 and 10 cents. 
A selection of these lines. together with the well ines 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, 
ACME SPELLING BLANKS, 
oe THESIS or EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
a ready sale. will give dealers in School Supplies goods to meet every deman«. 
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THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, and 
promptly forward the same in a single shipment. Schools, colleges, and academies supplied. 
A GENERAL CaTALoGuE of American School Books, with net and mailing prices and a telegraphic code, 
also a topically arranged Lisrary List or STANDARD PUBLICATIONS selected from the books of all publishers, 
mailed on application. 
The supply of Public, Private, School, and Society Libraries a specialty. Estimates on submitted lists 
readily furnished and all inquiries relating to books promptly answered by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
ne OEE SOE Lee Set eer ser See setters : pS Ree eee ler Her ses er Seer ser ie te see ere sersersety | 








— "A Successruc Success” 


So writes an intelligent and enthusiastic teacher who has 
tested in the classroom The Normal Course in Reading, 
a new series prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, training 


Hoe A Het see ee see see 


teacher in the public schools of Aurora, Ill, and W. B. 
Powe tL, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

tee Regular Series, six books, including the Primer. 

Now ready, prepared by the same authors, Primary 
Reader Charts, 48 numbers, 29x 38 inches, beautifully 
illustrated. Alternate Second Reader and Alternate | 
Third Reader also ready. New catalogue gives details. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


| BOSTON .*. NEW YORK .*. CHICACO .°. PHILADELPHIA 
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EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 


ROUND AND HEXACON. 


« ib) bien eR a 


Foreign 


OR — 


Domestic. 


An 


uae Ragle Steel Pens, 


— UNEQUALED FOR — 


Unequaled 


= BY — 


Any Make. 














Ragle Standard Pencils, 


MADE FROM THE VERY BEST OF GRAPHITE. 


No. | — Very Soft, ’ For Heavy Lines. UNIFORMITY, SMOOTHNESS, AND DURABILITY. 


















{ . a a 7 y 
“ 12-Graded Specially —Soff, cue Se See nie 
“ 9— Medium Soft, - - = For General Use. | —— by a New and Original Process—by the 
P : ‘ 2 , ‘Se "1C:z Ac ' = 
- ?! —Craded Specially — Medium, For Free Hand Drawing and Sketching. | atest Improved American Machinery 
“ 3— Medium Hard, - - For Fine Outlines. <=" TNE ni EAGKE:-PENOIL.CE 
“ 32-Graded Specially — Hard, For Draughtsmen, Architects, Artists, Etc. er mia ER. ~<a esi Ale 
‘“ 4— Very Hard, - - - For Engravers. E 100 Elastic, E 120 Extra Fine. E 160 Flexible. 
* § — Extremely Hard, - : For Technic Uses. 
WITH OR WITHOUT ERASIVE RUBBERS ATTACHED. ee) mee SACL v3 wh - maquaieetessne 
—_ - a . ™ —— ep es — =... ' a ne 
c RFA “Si la EAGLE STANDARD PERFECTION , | E 170 Pliable. E 190 Double Elastic. E 220 Stiff. 
™ * - . . | —ciaiiemacniapasiaggiins . ™ 
The lead in these Pencils is universally acknowledged to be the finest preparation | We make a large assortment of PEN HOLDERS. with our patent indestructible 





HAND DRAWING, SEBTCHING and GENERAL SCHOOL USE. it being used more | 
G,s T NG, and SE. eing used more | fast 2, “ing: ‘ . 8 ate 4 sg toi de “iti 
extensively in Schools and Educational Institutions than any other Pencil. | fasteners. Springs and tips cannot separate. No rivets to impede writing. 











EACLE FINE ARTS PENCILS. EACLE COLORED PENCILS, in over 5O Colors. 
For coloring Map Drawings, Checking, and marking School Exercises Colors of a superior quality ; 


Accurately graded in 15 degrees. 6B (Extremely Soft) to 6H (extremely Hard and Firm). Particu- 


larly recommended to the use of Artists, Architects, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Engravers. The | 40 not break; excelling water colors. 
softer grades unrivaled in delicacy of effect in shading ; the harder grades giving sharp, distinct lines. FACLE ERASIVE RUBBER. Made fromthe very best Para Gum, Never hardens; always clean. 


Samples ent on application to the EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Pranklin St., NEW YORK. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & 60. 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, &. 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 
just issued. 


KIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 











Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
tr Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Chemical 
Apparatus. 


db 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. LL. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated,) 


Send ten cents 











(stamps) for 
par ars to 
J. Corner, Jr., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bl WHITNEY BLOCK, 


fn Extraord inary ‘Razor 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. ag razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the say place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D, 


4) NEW ARC LAMP 
1, COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
om} CURRENT. 

os BSOLUTELYW—-; 2 i 
wid Y f HO sTtEA} Gut. 
\ ||| SEND FOR CIRCULAR To 


UJ.W.QUEEN'& (ole 









ee | 
Ly mB 
é s- 
Eb PHILA. PA. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0 
AGENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prise 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Tervitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. ¥ 











QUEEN & GO. PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High Grade Scientific Apparatus. 
“Acme” 
Microscopes, 


Botanical Cases, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


We will send to any teacher who 
<— mentions this Journal our SPECIAL a 
—_— SCHOOL PRICE List of these goods. 


Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals, 


4 PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


*NEW ARC LAMP 
| COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


INCANDESCENT 


Anatomical | 


— BSOLUTELY—:-", Y jp 
Models ie iit f me STE a meet 
j . | | | SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


Lp J.W.QUEEN & CO. 








ae 


ag? FOR 





Lj— 
—~ ——— PHILA. PA, 





Photographic Supplies. 
Write for description of our 
NEW FLASH LAMP. 












The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale actu 
G.S8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Mama ved by 
he LAER a Av.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, omi . 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. muerenger-apadueige 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Send for Circular. 
Battle Creek, Mich chines on trial to responsible parties. 












ee aig ; . aX aS te " es = eS S —> 
Ss ey ii DR PIAS | —_~ 


SCHOOL DESKS rites. 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Blackboards, 
Crayons, 
HKrasers, 


Maps, 
Globes, 
Charts, 


Ete., Kte. 


For Catalogues and Prices address 


United States School Furniture Company 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


307-309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Sydney, Ohio 





We will send ma- 


VACATION : i 
WHERE AND HOW. 


ey Tired teachers 
are debating the 


ee = Aig tt vm. question: Where 
eae matters little, — 
How demands 

consideration. 


Why not try it awheel 9 
he finest exercise and 
nost enjoyable pastime. 
Better than hunting or 
li-bing; healthier than 
olling in a hammock ; 
cheaper than a horse. No 
need to say so if you have 
tried it, and one trial wil! 
convince ary one. 


Siaii we help you select a machine? Call at 
nearest Columbia Agency and get a Catalogue, 
or two stamps will secure it by mail. 


POPE MEG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTOR 





Branch Houses : 
12 Warren St., New York, 
291 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


({OLD MEDAT, 


AWARDED 


Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation. 





<== 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 
(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO,, 
447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


Py iplomas 


4| Engraved. New and special designs to order 
=—c0%5| Handsome lithographed Blank Diplomas in. 
~, , stock adapled to any school. Biplomas fill 
Plates of porlaits, buildings, etc, ready for the printer, erigiaved 
dirétl from phdlograph, or from pen-and-ink drawing 
Resolutions estimonials, memorials, engrossed and illam inaled. 
We refer to\he Board of Educdlion, City of Qnicage, whose work we do, 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO. 


Ba j Foot Power 
Tes Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Speciall adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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ANALGESIA, S| PERFECT, POSITIVE, 


IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 








Nervous 

Siek 

Tirea a 

(a RN a RS 
NALGESIA is now put up in ten, 


twenty-five. and fifty cent packages. 

2 Send fora trial package for ten cents. 

Warranted to cure or money refunded 

Physicians prescribe it as the best remedy 
for headache ever formulated. 

GENTLEMEN :— Your medicine is a great boon to 

the teaching profession. I had a terrible head 

ache to day, tlinding, nauseating. The druggist 

gave me ®1X different kinds of headache cures 

and they had no more effzet than so much water 

I tried your medicine by the advice of a friend 

and twenty minutes after taking ONE dose I had 

no pain, no sickness. Fact Sendmea dollar's 
worth. Publish this. it you wish 

Very truly, H. J B., Franklin, Mass. 

DEAK Sirs:—I have tried everything from Doc 

tors’ prescriptions, which cost four times fifty 

cents, to ten cents.—Nothing has helped me, even 

temporarily Analgesia recommended by 

my friend, has perfectly cured these headaches 

in our family in an incredibly short time. En 

closed find fifty cents. 
H. K.8, Teacher, Quincy 


SENT By MAIL FoR 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANFACT’G 
512 VERMONT Sr., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, & 


D> MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826- 
Description and prices on application 


co., 














Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 dayse No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon: Oem 
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“ Boston School Series.” 


THE BEST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING BDOKS. 





Wood’s Natural History Readers. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M. A., 


Author of * Homes without Hands,” ete. 


This series is carefully graduated, both as to matter and language; the list of words for spell 
ing is selected with due regard to actual experience of children’s difficulties, and is therefore in 
every way fitted to serve the purpose of ordinary reading-books. 


First Reader. Short and simple stories} Fourth Reader. The Monkey Tribe, the Bat 
about Common Domestic Animals. 25 cts. Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, Elephant. etc. 65 


Second Reader. Short and simple stories | Fifth Reader. = naire Fishes. 
about Animals of the Fields, Birds, etc. 36c. etc., etc. ‘ ; . 65 cts. 


Whird Reader. Descriptive of Familiar | Sixth Reader, Mollusks, Crustacea, Spiders. 
Animals and some of their wild rel ations. 50c, Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, Sponges, etc. 65c 


The Information Readers. 


This series is significant of the profound ed which school methods and theories have under- 
gone within the last decade. 

The Information Readers are issued in response to the increasing demand for reading-books 
that while enlarging the vocabulary of the young learner, shall tell him something of the busy work- 
a-day world around him. 


1. Foods and Beverages, by E. A.| 3. Man and Materials, [by WILLIAM 
BEAL, M.D. Contains reading lessons on the | G. PARKER, M.E. Shows how man has raised 
various kinds of Foods and their hygienic values ; | himself from savagery to civilization by utillzing 
on Grains, Fruits, and useful Plants, with ele- | the raw material of the earth. Brings for the 
mentary botanical instruction relating thereto; | firet time the wonderful natural resources of the 
on the Effects of Stimulants; and on other com- | United States to the notice of American children. 
mon subjects of interest and importance to all, | The progress of the Metal-Working arts simply 
old and young. 281 pages, Cloth, 60 cts.| described and very Pee. illustrated. 323 


2, Every-Day Occupations, by H. | ?#8° Cloth, es 60 ots. 
WARREN CLIFFoRD, S. D. Quantities of useful 4. Modern nidiieten — Com- 
facts entertainingly told, relating to work and | merce, by Ropert Lewis, Ph.D. Treats of 
workers. How Leather is Tanned; How Silk is | commerce and the different means of convey- 
Made; The Mysteries of Glass Making, of Cot. | ance usedin different eras. Also Paper Making ; 
ton Manufacture, of Cloth Making, of Ship and | Newspapers; Printing; Photography; the Elec- 
House Building ; The Secrets of the Dyers’ Art | tric Light; Atlantic Cable; Telephone; Phono 
and the Potters’ Skill—all and more are described | graph and the principal newer commercial appli- 
and explained in detail with wonderful clearness. | cation of, Electricity, etc. 329 pages. 

330 pages. Cloth, . ° : ; 60 cts. Cloth, . » ‘ ; ‘ ; 60 cts. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











from Travel, Association with the Educated, and ac- 
quaintance with the best thoughts of gifted minds. « 

In the STEDMAN=HUTCHINSON ‘‘ LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE ”’ you can travel through every 
State in the Union, associate constantly with educated men and 
women, and acquaint yourself with the best thoughts of twelve 
hundred talented authors. 

In this age, when a short-hand method of reading is neces- 
sary, and when breadth of information and a critical judg- 


ment, which can only be secured by comparing the writings of 
‘he 


EADING, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic are primary and 
essential. Refinement, Culture, and Polish come later 


a great many authors on various subjects, are so essential, ‘I 
Library of American Literature ”’ is to every citizen not a luxury, 
but a necessity. It compresses a whole book-store into a few 
volumes, and yet does not mutilate or alter a single sentence 
in any selection given. 

The variety, value, and arrangement of the material are 
such as to cause these volumes to be used perhaps more than 
any other volumes that could be placed in a library. It is a 
purely American work, containing the finest productious of 
American authors from 1607 to 1890. In its eleven elegant 
volumes are 6200 pages, nearly 3000 selections — prose and 
poetry, 160 steel and wood portraits. This work is highly en 
dorsed by such men as A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress; 
John Fiske, Librarian of Harvard University; John G. Whit- 
tier, the Quaker poet; Noah Porter, ex- President of Yale 
University ; Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University; and all 


the leading educators without exception. The complete work 
covers the entire field of American literature in a manner 
satisfactory to every American home. Every member of your 


family will enjoy ‘“‘ The Library of American Literature.” 


Sold only by subscription. Capable men and women will 
find it profitable and pleasant to solicit subscriptions. For 
full description, address 


T. M. WILLIAMS, eigen 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & (0. OV Toke cr 














~ Oppose. = Sk = CHRD: 
cop CR RAND Gnrrat J D EPOT. 
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aemenmemete EW Yo ITY. 
| TUEW RK cr . | 








ROOMS, at $1.00 per day and up- 
600 wards. European Plan. 
First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and 
Lunch Counter, a /a carte, at moderate prices. 
Gursts’ BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CEN- 
TRAL Depot FREE. 
Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check 


valises, coats, parcels, ete , without charge 


Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot 
SAVE CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BAGGAGE Express by 
stopping at the Grand Union. 


Forp, Garrison & Co. Proprietors. 











IXON’S | 


“A merican Graphite” 


A High Grade Product 


of American Industry. N C | L S 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN GOODS. 


























If you are not familiar with 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


See that your Pencil is stamped 


these pencils, mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


* American Graphite.” 
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Two Great SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS UNITED. 
THE SHELDON SERIES *. THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


effected, of which we propose to give the public a share. 


— 


By this consolidation, great savings can be 





nglish Writers. 
Sheldons’ Modern School Readers. The Great E iglis CHAUCER to GEORGE ELIOT. 
L h LLUSTRATING TH cS, y Dr. TRumMAN J. ; 
New Franklin Readers. preaient of Packer Collegiate fnsttute and HELEN DAWES BRoWN, Teacher of Engitsh Titers 
Sheldons’ Arithmetic. — two vooks. A New Series of German Text Books. 
. ; By PROF. H. J. SCHMITZ. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. Elements of the German Language.  rirstBook. second Boor. 
This book bas been very carefully revised, All the attractive features which made this the The two parts are bound together and also sold separately. 
most popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have been retained. | Shaw’s New lH istory of English and American Literatu - 


Franklin Arithmetics. 


Sheldons’ Graded Examples in Arithmetic. two vooks. AVERY'S COMPLETE SERIES ON NA TURAL SCIENCES. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 


Sheldons’ Algebras. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. crew kaition ) 
The Elements of Algebra. Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
| Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


The Complete Algebra. 
Franklin’s Elementary Algebra. HILL'S RHETORIC AND Loeic, ETc. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 


Sheldons’ Word Studies. Hill’s Science of Bhetorie. 


This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English language. Hill’s Elements of Logie. 


Modern Spelling Book. Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and Composition. | 2M4P!"'s First Principles of Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 


Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. Haven’s Mental Philosophy. cvew eaition) 
Scudder’s United States Histories. — mtwo vooks. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 





SIND FOR CIRCULARS. 
NEW WORK, 


SHMILDON & COMPANY, sizes. 











[TH cordial summer greeting we beg to remind you, 


4 


as you review the last and anticipate the next year's 
school curriculum, that our list of educational publications 


includes some of the 


BEST AND MOST POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS 
in wide use in schools in all parts of the country. 

No geographer outranks Maury. His books are faithfully and intelligentl) 

kept in touch with present geographical and scientific facts. The 1892 editions 

| of the two-book course and the Physical, with fresh revision of text and maps, are 
| unrivaled, | | 

| § } & the leught Method, have already won favot 

| and use ina multitude of schools: or the Holmes Ney Readers whose marked 

| excellence of lessons, exercises. and illustrations, combined with lowness of price 

have gained for them a host of friends: 


Lippincott Popular Readers. 





or the attractive and widely appreciated 


k “= | For ee al study, we have Venable’s New Arithmetics. combining th« 
Sa . vest of the old ind th > he ; 3 
A: Pas" pie tet dad oe = Sa : | « \ } \ = ~ “> » Fo 
egal aie e New m¢ thod and presenting a body of classified examples 
M. F. MAURY, LL.D., | OF Fare value In number and quality; and Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics whose | 
The American Scientist and Geographer. | ( learness and simpli ity are highly enloved in SO W ide q ole 7 f t] f | | ] 
oe : - : : dest? ‘ Cle OF youtniul Classcs. 
Che handie ‘ 
‘ lest, Most use , es ie os ; 
rr home table is f ¥ ful, convenient and reliable Dictionary for school desk 
° ° ) C labile 1S » ; at i 
“No geographer who ever lived possessed in a ; ound in the Clarendon, 


In the work im oo 
ork of your Latin classes. you may repeat, if not already included 1n 


gratified experience of others to whom Gilderslee\' 
ulde and authority in classical study 

~la- sco ‘aca : > +7019 r rie ‘ ) " - : i hag 
clearness of presentation, perspicuity of style, and Regarding these and other valual 


more eminent degree the faculty of popularizing = 
the number, the successful and 


scientific truth than Commodore Maury. In has been the trusted o 
> 


le text-books we in - . . _ > 

may ; i = iy? sine S, vite your correspondence. 

in the skill with which he exhibited the relations or your request for Descriptive Catalogue and pric “ 
~atalogue and prices. Address 


of cause and effect, he was, in my judgment, un- TNT a oe Ane? : 
UNIVERSITY PL BLISHING COMPANY, 


surpassed by Huxley, Agassiz, or Tyndall.” 


352 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston. 





+ 43-47 East torn Sr., New York. 
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enemies. I mean nothing personal by these epithets. I 
only wish strongly to set forth the situation. For friends 
are sometimes the worst enemies. A well-meaning stu- 
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ARS VIVENDI. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 
So many ecribes, with fevered pen, 
Strive to depict the hearts of men, 
Small is the band that yet has time 
To be the thing that all berhyme. 


Your Phidias soon will fail to find 
Type of smooth Venus to hie mind, 
And healthy Nature start amazed 
From the lean tribe herself has raised. 


Let a few mortals atill think beat 
To act Jay figures for the rest, 

Nor quite disdain their lowlier part 
Who live for life and not for Art! 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


Avuaustus LowkE.u, Boston: The school can never be 
complete until it has ceased to grow. 


J. O. Norris, Charlestown High School: Bright pupils 
are no more scarce than bright men and women. 


G. Srantey Hatt: General knowledge is the best soil 
for any kind of eminence or culture to spring from. 


James MacAuister, Philadelphia, Pa.: Free scope 
must be allowed to the self-activity of the child in all 
stages of the work. 


Supt. J. L. Hottoway, Mort Smith, Ark.: The prac- 
tice of giving lengthy lessons and technical problems to be 
solved at home is a grave mistake. 


CHArLes A. BLANCHARD, Wheaton College, Illinois : 
The purpose of a college education is not to help men to 
get a living, but to give men a right to live. 


James U. Barwnariy, Columbus, Ohio: The public 
school library should be made the princely ally of the 
public school of which we are to justly proud. 


Supt. F. B. Gauut, Zacoma, Wash.: There must be 
one person in every school building who is responsible for 
the work, management, and discipline of that building. 


Pror. GrorGce L. Goopatr, Harvard: The scientific 
method is that method which is characterized by clear- 
ness of vision, directness of aim, and truthfulness of end. 


Supr.W. H. Maxwett, Brooklyn, N.Y.: No amount 
of supervision, either within the school or from without, 
can supply the lack of professional training or experience 
in the class teacher. 


Hannan A. Davipson, Belmont School, California : 
It is one half the task of the teacher in the secondary 
school to teach the boy to say accurately and concisely 
the thing he has learned. 


Anprew S. Draper, New York: A sunny disposition, 
a buoyant nature, a judicial temperament, an alert mind, 
an intimate knowledge of the world’s affairs, an active 
sympathy with the progressive spirit of the age, must com- 
bine with love of the work and devotion to the state, in 
rounding out the equipment of an ideal teacher. 


pidity may do more harm than an outright attack. 








WHO WILL? 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS €ITY. 


There are many things in my own experience that I 
am unable to account for in a manner satisfactorily to my 
philosophical interpretations of how a child of average in- 
telligence ought to be educated. Of course we construct 
pretty theories about how certain things should be learned 
in order to produce the most effective and lasting impres- 
sions, and yet it so happens that in our personal experi- 
ences nearly every principle that is now admitted as fun- 
damental, was violated or terribly wrenched out of po- 
sition in our own school days. 

As a case in point I will relate one phase of my own 
experience during the first school I attended. My age 
was nine. I took Webster's Elementary Spelling Bogk, 
and the teacher started me at ba, ca, da, et. al. Friday 
[ had got to baker, shady, etc., having gone over twenty- 
five lessons during the week. On Friday afternoon, when 
[ had spelled to giant, said the last lesson of the week, 
the teacher gave me ‘‘a task to learn,” which I must stand 
up and “ say the first thing” the following Monday morn- 
ing. He turned to page 36, lesson No. 45, and told me 
to get the three first lines on the page, beginning with 
badge, fadge, edge, including podge, on to singe,—twenty- 
one words in all. I was delighted with my task, and by 
the time I got home,—the distance was only three miles,— 
[ could rattle the words off iu their regular order without 
looking at the book, and I spelled them to mother three 
different times before I went to bed that night. When 
Monday morning came I handed the teacher my book, 
and I spelled off my task easily without a mistake. Out 
of some forty others in school, not one failed in his or her 
task that morning. The next Friday afternoon I was 
assigned the 4th, 5th, and 6th columns of words, Lesson 
No. 50, beginning with gourd, source, course, cease, grease, 
crease, down to glue,—eighteen words in all. These I 
committed and spelled orally, as before. 

The Friday following I was assigned one column, be- 
ginning with aérial, and I learned it as before. In fact 
failures to learn tasks seldom occurred, and the tasks were 
always-assigned beyond where the pupil had studied. On 
the fourth Friday, I was given the Roman letters on page 
165 to learn. This interesting exercise began: “ One I 
one,” and terminated “ MDCCCXXIX.” This was the 
easiest task I had had, The fifth week I took the three 
columns of abbreviations over near the back of the book 
to learn. This was not difficult, for I had heard other 
pupils say them. I was now kept on the abbreviations 
on the next page for two more weeks, tinishing up the 
job with “&c.” Saftice to say that the school lasted three 
months, and I had committed all the abbreviations, punct- 
uation, capital letters, and all the reading about the 
“pictures”; but in my regular lessons I had lacked one 
page of getting to “‘ The Dog.” 

My entire work consisted in spelling in the book and 
off the book and in getting tasks between Friday after- 
noons and Monday mornings. Of course I had learned 
to read some in the spelling book, I did not read to the 
teacher, and [ had traded some marbles for Goodrich’s 
First Reader, and I read from it to my sister and brother, 
who were younger; but that reading was too easy, and I 
did not like it mach. 

I should mention that owing to an attack of ague I lost 


” 





Modern‘education condemns everything this ‘teacher 
had me do. Yet I did it. The knowledge still sticks. 
He plunged me into the wnknown and I came out with 
some known. The knowledge was chiefly unrelated, and 
yet I linked it by some unknown process into every fiber 
of my mental nature. The only stimulus I had was to 
get it I did not want to fail. It was words without 
ideas, except vague notions that sounds may convey to a 
wondering but sensitive mind. In looking over it as it 
now lies in my mind, it appears more like digesting 
“nigger-head rocks” than anything else I think of at 
present. I wonder what educational value President 
Eliot, Dr. Harris, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Brooks, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Professors Ladd and James, Superintendents 
Gove, Fitzpatrick, Marble, Anderson, Powell, ete., would 
give to such a system of mental gymnastics? Who will 
point out its educational bearing? J pause. 


IDEALS. 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER. 

None of the world’s workers are more faithful, more 
earnest, or more honest in intention than teachers. None 
are more interested in their work; none are more unself- 
ish. Lives are given in this warfare against ignorance 
that show more courage, more endurance, more love, than 
ever soldier had the opportunity to show. 

It is not true that mere knowledge is the much-sought- 
for result. Teachers all over the world are trying to 
make men and women, self-reliant men and women, per- 
severing men and women, good men and women. We 
are trying to do this with an earnestness that is almost 
alarming. Consider for a moment the various means 
employed to excite a child’s ambition. One teacher pre- 
serves and exhibits the best written work ; another gives 
prizes to those who win, another saves her sweetest 
smiles and most loving words for those self-reliant, perse- 
vering children who work their way to the head of the 
class ; while the loneliness of not being represented, the 
disappointment of not receiving, the humiliation produced 
by frowns and words of reproof are the well merited 
deserts of the laggards. 

So anxious are we to have our boys and girls good that 
we spend no small portion of our time and thought upon 
the subject. We want them to be good. We tell them 
to be good. We try to help them to be good. 

We are faithful, we are earnest, we are conscientious. 
We wean well, but,—we often fail. Why? Sometimes 
because our own ideals are false ; sometimes because we 
try to force our ideals upon the children; often because 
the means we use are the very worst possible to accom 
plish the desired result. 

It is the custom in 
one school for the children to bow their heads in silent 
prayer for a few moments every morning. No directions 
are given as to what the children are to say. They are 


Sometimes our ideals are false. 


allowed perfect freedom. They have a general idea that 
they are to ask their Father in heaven to help them to be 
good. What they say is considered a private matter be- 
tween each child and his God. 

One morning, however, the teacher had a longing to 
know what those little ones prayed for. It was not idle 
curiosity on her part, but rather a desire to get close to 
the child-heart and feel its throb. So she said that, if 
they liked, they might, for once, tell her what they had 
asked for. It was a revelation. About one third of the 
class asked that they be given strength to keep from whis- 





‘about two weeks from school that autumn. Another curi-'pering. Many petitioned for power to hold their pen- 


ous feature, I recited my lessons alone. The “ tasks”’ I 
learned are still remembered with great exactness, and 


holders and hands in correct positions. A few little ones 
asked God to help them sit sti// when the teacher said to. 


Minor J. Savaar, Boston: Our public-school system whenever anything comes up that I learned as a “task,” Others, again, wanted to be reminded to have clean hands. 


18 between two fires. On the one hand,—shall I not say 
it plainly ?—-are its fool-friends ; on the other its no-fool 


or the part of a “task,” it suggests the whole train of 
“tasks” to me. 


Why did the children ask for these little virtues (?) 
rather than that they,be made loving, gentle, cheerful, 
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truthful, brave, persevering, unselfish? First, because | It’s a fair and square bargain made beforehand. Both| The sketching lesson wae drawing to a close. “Ts 
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the concrete is more child-like than the abstract ; the spe-|the fellows understand and agree to it, and ought to | mine + va ape haga i een Ache anxious 
+4 9 , -he 

cific than the general ; but chiefly because they had been | stand by it. eyes ow he 5 has Ser ar woman. It 

What is to be done in a case like this? The boys have | was not her nature to be harsh, but she was strictly honest 


told repeatedly that it was good not to whisper, good to 


sit still, good to hold their pens properly and to keep their | a certain ideal of right and the teacher has another. |and just and sometimes, unconsciously, coldly cruel, 


hands clean. Consequently their ideals of goodness were ‘The teacher can in a brutish manner force her opinion | “No, —~ and she ag — out the glaring de- 
narrowed down to a few little habits. | apon the boys, or she can go quietly and systematically | fects. bape must try har “ the hae time ; don't be 

“ But,” you say, “these ideals were the children’s, to work to change their ideal. Boys do not play “ Keeps | discouraged. — teac or Ww om the child knew 
not the teacher’s. She may have had entirely different | because they think it is wrong. They are not nearly so j and loved had entered the room just in time to soteh the 
ones.” Why, then, did she not present them in all depraved as we imagine. They play “ Keeps” for fun, little dialogue. It must have been that she couldn t hide 
their strength and beauty? Because they were shad-/purefun. To them it is a perfectly harmless game whose | her sympathy ; for while the sketches were being collected 
owy, unreal affairs,—something to be attained in the dim ‘attractions and innocence are naturally misunderstood | and the best ones pinned upon the wall, Frankie crept up 
uncertain future for which she was not responsible. Her/|and misinterpreted by that class of individuals called | to her friend, nestled her head on the protesting arm and 
true ideal, the practical, every day ideal she has in mind teachers. It is not to be expected that a lady teacher | said, “Oh, Miss——, why is it that I can’t learn to draw ? 
of a good child, was one who sat up nice and straight in can understand, appreciate and enjoy “Keeps.” Suppose I know that I try as hard as the others, and yet I have 
his seat with clean, folded hands, not whispering or wrig-| you let the subject of ‘‘ Keeps ” and its long list of awful | never bad my paper pinned up in my whole life. Miss 
gling, ready and willing to do just what she told him. | results alone for awhile. Go to work gently at the rotten says to try. I do try. It—doesn t—do—any— 
The trouble is we deceive ourselves. We think we have | pillars that support the ideal of right the boys have in | good. The tears began to gather. I—think—]’l! 


true ideals. Perhaps we have, bat they are not the ones mind, put in their places bit by bit columns of such —stop—trying.” Here the curly head drooped, and the 
whole sensitive little frame shook in one strong 














we put before the children. They are precious. We 
lay them away among our best treasures, where moth 
and rust reign supreme and hungry children are de- 





Vere "| convulsive sob. 
‘ Is it thus we help the children to be self-reliant, 
persevering, ambitious? Is it thus we give them 
true ideals of goodness ? 
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nied admittance. 

We can do better than this. If we set ourselves 
about it, can we not show,—not by saying so, but by 
the expression of the face, the sound of the voice, 
the bearing, the manner, the whole attitude we as- 
sume, and the atmosphere with which we surround 
ourselves,—that we think lying is worse than whis- 
pering, bullying is worse than not sitting still, vile 


EUREKA! 


BY HARRIET L. EDWARDS. 





I am a German professor in one of our well-known 
. x iversities. Not a professor of German, for I early 
language is worse than an ungrammatical sentence ? rm tee alana ie stan ales or ‘ho / 
Let us not be so strong in our condemnation of the “ oleh aad Past viaiek & needed 0 " 
: . erman bir . ul thus 

lesser faults,—the little annoying, constantly-recurr- L. W. DAY, MRS. D. L. WILLIAMS, 
ing taxes upon our patience,—and so save words and Cleveland. Pres. Reading Circle. be inteadnee mapas tomy gorge pamnian Chas whieh 
. I have to tell them is so astounding 
actions adequate to express our feel- agai ding 
dinap vequaling te quater view that it might easily be attributed to 
rg 765, some wild enthusiast or credulous 
whose faintest touch pollutes. Thus fanatic, whereas the writer is a sober- 

minded, rational, stolid German. 

















shall both teachers and children 

I have given most of my time and 
study to the Latin language, seek- 
ing, above all, to instruct my pupils 
according to the rules and forms of 
the language in its simple originality. 
On this account I have suffered 
somewhat; but I have more and 
more become convinced that my 


form true ideals of goodness. 

While general ideals of what is 
high and pure should be grasped by 
all children, yet each should have 





his own special ideal, a personal one, 
] 











toward which he is working with all 
his might and main. Faults in some 
children are virtues in others. The 


effort of the SotrEng bashful little J. A. SHAWAN, O. T. CORSON, CHAS. C. MILLER, methods conform to the old Roman 
one, quivering with self-conscious- Supt. Schools, Columbus. Commissioner of Schools, O. Supt. Schools, Hamilton. ways, and that it is only right to put 
) f 














away the faults and corruptions that have, through 
all these ages, been creeping in, and to heartily en- 
deavor to bring back the noble Latin to its ancient 
purity. 


ness, to read or recite something in a strong, clear, 
voice, because she knows that she is conquering her- 
self and giving pleasure to others, should be consid- 
ered quite differently from that of the self- possessed, 
forward bit of humanity who early in life hungers So I have kept to my convictions, longing, hop 
for approbation to feed his vanity. It is an act of ing.—but searcely expecting,— i on 

: y expecting,—that in some way the 
truth might be discovered unmistakably, the world 
set right, and I, the ridiculed professor, vindicated. 
And now, and now my hope is realized! Beyond my 
wildest dream, the traths I have been struggling for 
are proven manifestly truths; my victory is com 
plete. 


strong self-denial for one child to wait until called 
upon to express an opinion. He likes to talk. He 
is wade that way. This same “talking out of turn” 
may be a real act of heroism in another. He is 





language-poor. He knows it. He has few ideas. 
He hates to express them. He is unresponsive, shy. 

















Just for this once he is roused. He has a thought. 


: nage : is But I will explain. § ing 
It isa good one. He feels that itis. A delightful ARTHUR POWELL, DR. SAMUEL FINDLAY : —— Some two yee ago, being 
Supt. Schools, Marion. Ed. Ohio Educational Monthly. wearied and disheartened, I temporarily resigned my 


OHIO EDUCATORS professorship to seek relief and rest in foreign travel. 


-, Where could my object be b : : nat 
; ‘a ides . : : ct be better attained than in the great 
ing his ideal. It was brave in him to make that effort. | strength and beauty that before long, the more influential | old city itself, Rome,—where y thoughts and ieee 


It was good. He ought to k it, and the other boys | ill qui thang 
gooc ( 0 know it, and the other boys | Wt Raila “ry 4 from marbles to ball. And you | centered; where, in my dark moments, I felt them buried 
why, and they will know why. forever. Therefore to Rome I journeyed, and passed 


. at | 

_ “4 know it, and everybody should feel that “ it was Often we use the worst means to accomplish the results day after day, week after week. in Jeri etme ths 
ight.”’ : : ’ , IN wanderin g 
a rig at. | we long for. The teacher referred co thinks she is firing | ancient ruins. I never tired of the F ; / s dave | 

Sometimes we try to force our ideals upon children. her pupils with ambition, but her conception of the word is e Forum; who y' 
“ Now, boys, you know it is very wrong indeed to play | Wrong and she is placing this false ideal before the chil- 
‘ Keeps, graphically illustrated and followed by the per- dren. The effort to do better than one’s neighbor is not | there, and that last scene. th d hered round 
rail the = not allow it,” may prevent the boys from| what we want to inspire, but rather the effort to mak-! their murdered ; le ser a et oie a f 
doing so, but will not change their ideal as to its inno-|the best of oneself for the use of others ered hat thei rea leader, as they listened to the story © 
° ° | Ss. e | Ww ° > 
cence. I knew a teacher who talked this subject over | Allen’s wife said that when she felt as if things were all | a ews “iia ae ae ee See a 
. » hawa i —_— : : oe ns. 

with the boys in a friendly, 8) mpathetic way. She tried going wrong and she were a much-abused individual, it| Oh, if one of tl back 
to look at it from the boys’ standpoint, and she said, | never gave her any comfort to think, as she was advised, | to i and tell +r. wine ging _ om ae 
viewed in that light, it really lost much of its hideousness. about others worse off than herself. It did not make her | flashed int = longed to know! Suddenly t oi 
“ Here, now, it’s like this : Two fellows with marbles say: any happier to realize that others were more miserable. | nto my mind what I had long ago condemned ® 


‘ ’ , y > - ‘ ‘idle ravings of j i ; ‘ ht 
Let’s have a game. If I win the game, [ get the |It does not make children happier or better to get ahead Jit micht : imaginary science ; some one had thoug | 
marbles; if you win, you get them.’ The other says: of some less brilliant companions and exult init. But - DS een we Gane ar Bi eames te 


’ ’ mm . | . . la — i f i : P 
‘It's ago.’ Then we play, and if the one that gets beat | even if her ideal is a loft Pedy an in full strength and life, sealed up and ke} 
ofty one the teacher who rewards | for years and then restored,—unsealed, begin his - 


i ’ 8 k, h gives up his ma bles like a man and | result instead f ffort often exti i i r e left off ted ne 
9 ore inguishes the tiny flickering | whe e h n v . 
sn t a snea Pe T ’ + ppoin C tim . 


| 
ttle human body. | eyes and nostrils, mouth and ears all sealed hermeticall 


sensation thrills him. He gives utterance to his 
thought out of turn. He is waking up. He is approach- . 


ought to know it, the teacher ought to know it, the class 


passed there, living over again those old, old times; 
especially the times of Julius Caesar came before me 








that’s all there is to it, There’s no cheating about it.|flame of ambition that burns in each 1i 
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the whole belly covered he wax to > fill nh pore, shutting | 
in and shutting out the air, there could be no change or 
decay; and so prepared a man might rest for ages, 
wrapped in his garments and baried out of sight, but be 
brought back to life again through a careful unsealing 
process. 

The fancy took possession of me. [I could not drive it 
from my mind. The more I thought about it, the more 
real it grew. What if the experiment had been tried? 
What if some sealed-up Roman even now lay hidden 
underneath these broken walls and massive stones? 
Would not some clue be left in sight somewhere? Some 
word to tell the secret to the generations coming after ? 
Surely the Forum would be the very place to leave the 
record; perhaps it really was there. The wondrous 
thoughts surged through my brain and fired me to action. 
I must do something, and I began my search. I peered 
into every crevice ; crawled on my hands and knees among 
the broken stones and rubbish. Everything that looked 
the least like written words I scanned with fevered inter- 
est. Hours passed, and days and weeks, but I never lost 
my fervor. The longer I searched the more sure I felt 
that there was something there to find; success must 
crown my efforts. 

How well I remember when it came,—the reward for 
which I had so diligently toiled! It was late one after- 
noon, just as the last rays of sunlight were fading from a 
bit of vine-covered, mossy, broken wall; away in through 
the stems and leaves to the bare rock back of them, the 
sunlight shed its parting glow upon what looked like lines 
and scratehes, but what sent a thrill of rapture to my in- 
most soul. Yes, there was an inscription of some kind 
on those hidden stones. Eagerly I tore away vines and 
moss, and scraped with utmost care the dust-filled lines. 
The words were Latin, but time had made them hard to 
read, and the night was coming on. The few words I 
carried with me only fed the fever in my brain, and made 
the morning long in coming. But it came at last, and I 
was early at my post. Again I pulled away the soft, 
green covering, and now, in brighter, clearer light, with 
the aid of what I had discovered in the portions studied 
through the night, the whole inscription was deciphered. 
Translated, it read as follows: 

** Mighty Cassar is dead. Wicked hand have laid him low. Here 
in the Forum I have looked upon his silent form, I have seen his 
blood-stained robe. I have heard Mark Anthony tell of Casar's 
goodness, greatness, glory, love. Does Mark Anthony know as 
much of these as J? I, who stood beside great Cmaar on tho battle 
field; in the camp; crossing river torrents; over mountain and 
plain. I, who loved great Cwsar; who would have died for him 
and will not live without him. What does he know of Casar? / 
could epeak, but I fear Mark Anthony. I saw the flemes that 
burned great Cawszar’s body; high they mounted into heaven, as if 
they sought to carry to Great Jove all that was left to us of Czar. 
The world has grown cold and dreary. Rome is not Rome since 
Cesar went away. I will not stay behind. But if I die, Mark 
Anthony rejoices. I wish to know how Brutus dies, and Mark 
Anthony, and if Rome lives. Lucius, my alchemist knows much. 
He eeals me, hides me just outside the Colosseum wall, where a 
stone, the mate to this, shall mark the epot. I shall come back 
again. Lucius says it may not be for ages; but | shall return 
Farewell. 


” 


JUNIUS, @ general of great Car. 


This was the inscription. I had to read it and re-read 
it, to convince myself that it was real; 
was no dream. Here I was listening to a Roman who 
might be living still; with whom I might speak face to 
a living Roman who could settle all the disputed 
points, and tell me all I longed to know. Why did ] 
tarry when so great a prize lay within my grasp! 1 
would at once go to the Colosseum and search until I 
found that other stone. 
and, with the impression fixed upon my mind, I hastened 
Strangely enough, but little effort brought me to 
the place. I seemed to fairly stumble upon the stone. 
There it had lain these many centuries, undisturbed, the 
very likeness of the stone in the Forum, with only these 
two words inscribed upon it: “ Ibidem, Junius.” 

I told my secret to just one trusted friend. I had need 
of some assistance, else I bad kept it to myself. 


to make sure it 


face ; 


away. 


ertion this was lifted, and beneath it lay a mass of what) 


| Effi ry 
i j 


I examined this stone carefully, | 


j | 
} 


We! 
raised the stone and dug away the earth, wonderingly, | 
tremblingly, filled with awe and dread. At length we! 
struck some metal substance,—a shield. With great ex-|~ 


loosened the + iiteniies until,—wonder of wonders! we 
beheld a human form encased within a thin, transparent 
waxen covering. We could not speak; we dared not 
move. Surely, it wasadream! But something must be 
done. If that form lying there could be restored to life 
we must lose no time. 

Breath was the first need, and with great caution we 
drew from the nostrils the seals of wax, after heating them 
sufficiently for our purpose. Then we loosened the lips 
and softened the mass of wax over the breast, at the same 
time breathing into nose and mouth and moving the chest 
so as to draw the air into the lungs. Our fear subsided 
as we became absorbed in the one thought,—this was a 
fellow being whom we could restore to consciousness, and 
we bent our energies to the task. The first sign of life 
was a sneeze; and another and another, until we counted 
nine, when the breathing came regularly, though faintly. 
As quickly as possible we softened and took away the! 
whole waxen covering. The eyes opened and fixed them- 
selves upon us, gradually showing that consciousness wa- 
returning. ‘Then the lips attempted speech, and I shouted 
in an ecstacy of joy as the sounds came forth, “ Yuleuse 
Kaiser! Yuleuse Kaiser!’’ and actaally embraced the 
stranger Roman, then and there, for proving that foi 
which I had so long contended,—the old Romans did pro- 
nounce just as I had taught. 

“ Yoonuse!”’ I cried, ‘‘ Yoonuse ! 
not yet unstopped. His hands, however, were free, and 


” 


But his ears were 
he himself completed the unsealing process. My com- 
panion addressed him, but Ais pronunciation was too 
modern for the ancient Roman; mine brought familiar 
sounds, and we conversed without hindrance. But there 
were two questions on my lips for which I must seek 
answers. 

* Noble Roman,” 
Kaizer when he crossed the Rubicon?” 


E asked, “were you with Yuleuse 


“T was.” 

‘Can you repeat the words of triumphs,—those three 
short words he afterward spoke ?” 

“Tecan: Waynee; weedee; weekee.” 

With uncovered head and bounding heart, I cried 
aloud, awakening the old Colosseum echoes, “ Eureka! 
Eureka!! Eureka!!! 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


(An Experiment in the Training Department, Normal School, San Jose } 





[EDITORIAL. ] 


Comparativly few people realize how next to impossible 
We 
have seen some results of picture drawing which showed | 


it is to get an honest record of children’s thoughts. 


upon their face that they in no sense represented what 


the exhibitor said and thought they did. Teachers na 


a 


Donsheie talk too much; say too much without weg 
ing its influence in “ switching off” the child’s legitimate 
mental activity. We have bad sufficient experience with 
hese “results”? to know at a glance whether or not the 
teacher or experimenter made mischief by her advice and 
directions. For illustration, left to themselves the chil- 
dren will not agree in anything, but one is sure to ask, 
‘‘ Teacher, shall I do this or that?” and if the teacher 
says “ Yes”’ or “No,” or “As you please.” Every child 
will take a cue therefrom, and that picture or element of 
the picture will come to the front in each case, or will be 
uniformly eliminated. Ip such a case as this, children 
must be checked the moment the mouth opens with a 
question. A wave of the hand must suffice to prevent 
any deviation of the kind. 

It is a mistake to tell how many pictures are to be 
drawn, or for how long a time they are to draw. For 
jllustration, in one experiment, which we are to present 











'soon, the experimenter was tempted by a question to say, 


‘* Draw two lines, dividing the paper into three parts, and 


make three pictures.” That affected the proportions of 


|nearly everything drawn. 


We have seen an experiment with ‘‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,”’ in which every child represented the same three 
things, which was evidence that in some way the experi- 
menter had influenced them. ‘There were other simi- 
larities which, in each case made it clear just what the 
children had asked and what the teacher had said. 

Here is an experiment made for us under the most 


favorable conditions by a genius in the art of silence 


under such circumstances. 
This is the list of things pictured by the children : 
Home, with Jack’s mother and cow. 





Cow. Jack leading her with line, man giving him 


| beans for her. 


Man with cow, Jack going away. 
Jack leading cow away from home. 
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| wittingly bias the children’s thought. Little people will 


‘the little seven-year-old has printed “ Butcher. 
‘man is taking off his hat to Jack, who is leading the cow. 


Man who buys the cow has a wagon of beans and pair 
of horses. 

Elaborately-drawn cow being led off by Jack. 

Man standing by a building, over the door of which 
” The 


Jack is leading the cow away from a barn. 

Man takes the rope of the cow from Jack as he hands 
him the beans. 

Jack is driving the cow. 

Jack is giving the beans to his mother. 

Jack planting beans. 

Beanstalk like a tree with ladder to the lowest branch. 

Beanstalk like tree with Jack coming down with treas- 


had once been leather and heavy garments. We dared) ‘ask questions, and almost never does a teacher or experi-| ures in his hand. 


not pause to think of what we next should find, but with | 
breathless haste and beating hearts worked to lift this 
mass from out its resting place, Then we carefully 


menter have such scientific self-control as not to answer| 


‘or to refuse to answer in such a way as to leave the child 


‘with his own thoughts unshaded. 


Jack having descended handing treasure to his mother. 
Giant in top of tree; mother looking at him; Jack, 


‘with hatchet, at the tree, 
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Beanstalk grows up beside the house, so that Jack gets 
on it from the roof. 

Beanstalk has short pegs sticking out on either side, so 
that Jack can climb up as upon a telephone pole. 

Beanstalk like a peculiar ladder. 

Jack leaving giant with two bags of treasure. 

Jack carries rooster on a stick, like a weather vane. 

Very elaborate beanstalk, with leaves and twigs and 
pods, all using a ladder, upon which to climb. 

Very elaborate stalk, and Jack has hard work to climb 
up through its mazes; he is indistinctly seen near the top 
and at the trunk. 

Jack is shinning up the beanstalk, which is like a pole. 

Giant’s home, with the woman sitting at the table cov- 
ered with golden eggs. 

Giant's home, woman, table of golden eggs, with the 
hen in the midst. 

Giant’s home, woman, hen laying golden eggs. 





Giant’s home, woman at door, Jack coming up to her. 

Woman at giant’s home, sitting at table with many 
things upon it and the hen most prominent. 

Giant's house, and a dog there. 

Giant's home with pictures hung upon the wall, fire- 
place, andirons, table with a bowl of steaming broth, 
woman at the table, hen upon the table. 

Giant’s house has a ground-floor door, but Jack does 
not enter this. There is a secend-story door, and the 
woman leads Jack up outside stairs to this door. 

Woman at giant’s stands guard over a yard full of 
eggs, and holds the hen in her arms. 

Jack has the treasure in two bags that resemble a 
woman's shopping bag. 

Woman is drinking a cup of tea, and an elaborate hen 
is laying a golden egg on the table. 

High fence around giant's house. 


Jack finds heaps of hidden treasure that belong to the| - 


giant. 

Giant’s house is like a mountain with a double door. 

Giant’s house is built on the side of a mountain, the 
back of it being well up on the side and the mountain 
largely in the house. 

Giant’s house, with the hen on a roost in the house. 

Hen on ridgepole of the house. 

Woman holds out a long stick and the hen, like a pet 
bird, stands on the end of it. Jack is looking on. 

Jack is running for dear life with his hen. 

Woman carries the hen on a stick above her head, like 
p parasol. 

Beanstalk like vine, Jack and his mother standing at 
the bottom. 

Jack climbing down with hen under one arm, mother 
sitting at door of hose 

Jack, bidding mother good-by starts for bean stalk. 

Stalk grows back and forth between two trees like a 


themselves. 
get from a story and how each gets what he does get for 
himself. 


Stalk grows upon a trellis with a main vine in the 
center, beside this Jack climbs with both hands reaching 
up, and he pulls himself up. 

The huge giant is coming down this same stalk while 
the little fellow is pulling down the vine from the trellis. 

Jack brings hen down in both hands. 

Jack brings hen down in a coop. 

Jack holds up two bags exultantly as he presents them 
to his mother. 

Giant is a monster asleep, while the woman is at the 
table. 

Giant sits upon a throne like a king. 

Jack going to the beanstalk with his hatchet. 

Giant, with a crown on his head, is falling with the 
beanstalk tree, as Jack with bis hatchet looks on. 

The stalk is a pole; Jack has cut it off; the giant clings 
to it, and they all come down together. 

Giant looking down at Jack just as the latter reaches 
the bottom. 

Giant running for top of beanstalk as Jack jumps away 
from it at the bottom. 

The giant is coming down head foremost, his hat fall- 
ing faster than he. 

Here are sixty-three distinct pictures drawn by the 
class, the others being so near these as to make any dis- 
crimination needless. This was an ideal experiment. 
In but one case did any child draw more than four _pict- 


ures, sometimes but two. There were in the class thirty- 


two children, —six, seven, and a few eight years of age. 
The story was told but once, and then they drew for 


It shows clearly how much children can 


ST. JOHN’S DAY. 
( Midsummer.) 





BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


“The 24th of June. What is the 24th of June?” was 
asked by one of an inquiring mind. 

“O,I don’t know. ’Tis a great day among the Masons. 
They always have some kind of a celebration, I believe,” 
was the answer. 

Why “the Masons” (which means in this case the 
order of Free Masons) do especially honor the day, must | 
be left for them to explain, but many persons have no| 
other association with the 24th of June, which is the day 
on which the Anglican and Roman churches celebrate the | 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, the harbinger of the Re-| 
deemer. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors gave to the two 
great festivals.—St. John’s Day and Christmas, —the 
names of Midsummer Day and Midwinter Day. The 
former retains its name to the present time. 


ing blaze, but in modern times the fire was allowed to 
burn very low before this part of the ceremony was per. 
formed. It is supposed that the ancient “round towers” 
in Ireland were intended for signal fires “in connection 
with these rites,’ which are considered by some anti- 
quarians a remnant of original pagan fire worship. 

In the Isle of Man, where so many ancient usages have 
been preserved, the officers of state march in solemn pro- 
cession on St. John’s Day to hear religious service on the 
Tynwald Hill, a mound said to have been made originally 
of earth brought from all the different parishes of the 
island. 

It was formerly a general custom to decorate the dwell- 
ings of man and beast with flowers and branches. These, 
having been solemuly blessed, were supposed to have a 
protective influence. Some of the flowers blooming near 
this time were named in honor of the saint. The scarlet 
Lychuis is called the Great Candlestick, in honor of him 
who “ was a burning and a shining light,”—of another we 


are told, 
‘* Vervain, trefoil, John’s wort, dill, 
Hinder witches of their will.”’ 


Among the local charities for which so many places in 
Great Britain are famous, are certain festivals and dis- 
tributions of food to the poor on Midsummer Day or Eve. 
In one town in Worcestershire a farthiag-loaf is given to 
every person who was born in a certain street. The 
charity is an ancient one, dating from a tine when the 
gift was much larger than the farthing-loaf of to day. 

‘“‘ The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 

“The schoolmaster is abroad,” blessings on him! Bat 
sometimes imaginative persons incline to sigh in sympathy 
with one British enthusiast who complains that “the 
board schools have improved everything off the face of the 
earth.” 


WHITTLING DAYS. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH 


Our regular whittling day program has lately been 
somewhat disarranged, and a daily question has been, 
“‘ When are we going to have whittling?” At last I was 
able to state definitely the exact dates, and was some- 
what amused at the time, to notice the look of complacent 





satisfaction which overspread the features of my disciples. 
In the account a few weeks ago* of the beginning of 
this work I neglected to state one or two minor points. 
One is in regard to the numbering. The boys are num- 
bered, and each one plainly marks his especial property 
with his number. The teacher keeps a list of names 
with the corresponding number of each pupil, so at any 
time she can recognize whose handwork is before her. 
I also neglected mentioning that one of my boys 
brought a small iron vise, the afternoon when we were 





Much interesting antiquarian lore is connected with 
Midsummer Day. Most of the curious old ceremonies of | 


" j | 


EXERCISE [V.—Making a small Rolling-pin. 
1. Draw lines diagonally across the end, and with their intersecti 
2. With same center draw the smal! circles for ends of the hand! 


In Scot 
land the Masonic rites have always been pecaliarly im- 
pressive. In Melrose, so well known to readers of Scott, 
it is an old custom for the “brethren of the mystic tie ” 
to walk in procession with music and torchlight to the 
ruins of the Abbey, and then, having three times passed 
round the building, to gather at the chancel and there, 
beside the burial place of the heart of Robert Bruce, stand 


during the playing of inspiriting strains of “Scots wha 
ha’e.”’ 


9 


9 
av. 


observance commenced on the eve, June 


The bonfires are still lighted on Midsummer Eve in 
many places in Ireland and some remote English villages. 
The people assemble to dance round the fire, and 
the adventurous spirits run through it. 


some of 
adv ; The live coals 
carried into the field are supposed to bring good lack to 
the crop. 


Such fires have been customary in many nations, sup- 








grapevine, and Jack climbs up this. 


posed to drive away all evil influences. ‘There was special 
virtue in men and animals to passing through the purify- 





ready to bore the holes in the stock to be transformed in- 
to mallet-heads, and we were fortunate enough to find a 


[ 


\ 


hieiece SERRE k 


Stock: Pine, 1} inches square and 8} inzhes Jong. 
on as center draw a circle witb } in. radius, and make a cylinder. 
ee. Mark the stick as shown, and finally cut handles to shape indicated 


half inch auger in the building. The boys soon bored the 


holes and enjoyed that part of the work. After the han- 
dles and heads are completed, and just previous to the 
insertion, the ends of the handles should be dipped in 
good glue. This makes the mallet strong enough for all 
light tacking. In fact, quite heavy tacking can be done 
with it, and I find one a desirable acquisition to our “ kit 
of tools ” in the schoolroom. 

Impress upon the boys the need of good, sharp tools,— 
that a workman with such tools will accomplish twice the 
work in a given time, and do better work than the man 
with poor dull tools. 

At our recent “ exhibit ” the table devoted to the re 
sults of our whittling lessons was the center of attraction 
for the boys, judging from the little knot constantly 
gathered around it. The following remarks were casually 
overheard: ‘That doesn’t look like knife work, does 
it?” “Do you suppose we can take these home to keep 

* JOURNAL of April 7, 1892. 
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when school’s out?” “I wish we could whittle every 
Friday.”’ I mention this to show that the work is a work 
of practical enjoyment for the boys. As one teacher re- 
marked to me, “ Why, my boys fairly beamed when they 
came down stairs to-day, after whittling.” 


Being quite desirous of knowing exactly what the boys, 
individually, thought of our new work, I requested them to 
write, during a Language “ preparation hour,” illustrated 
compositions on this subject. “ Illustrated compositions” 


whittle.” It is true that every American boy likes to whittle, 
and the boys of the Calhoun School are no exception, but whether 
or not there is among us a genius in the art remains for the fature 
to tell. 

Oar whittling day comes every second Friday afternoon in the 
month. The first part of the afternoon is spent in preparing me- 
chanical drawings, and the latter part in whittling from the draw- 
ings. Professor Morrison gave us our first lesson in whittling, 


which was very easy, as we had onlya trial piece of wood to 





whittle. 


Two weeks after this we began whittling a stick which should be | 





2. Besides spreading out history geographically, we 
may represent it mathematically. Draw a long, horizon- 


tal line, more distinct at the present end, and ending in 
an arrow head to show its direction ; draw a cros3 at the 
The main divisions 


point where our chronology begins. 
of history might be shown thus : 









From such a figure we may get a proper per- 

















-_-.-----y | On @ larger scale. 


| 
| | spective of any subject treated historically. 
_ Any period may betaken alone and drawn 
Reigns of monarchs and 
administrations of presidents may well be pic- 
tured in this way. It can then be realized 
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EXERCISE V.—Making a Windmill. Stock: Vanes made of cigar box wood. 


how they agree or differ in length. A rhythm 
of the order of presidents may be obtained by 
noting especially those terms that begin at the 
twenties, cammencing at 1805: 
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3. Growing out of the preceding represen- 
tation is that of cause and effect as a chain ; in 
each link may be written an event. Each 
event is the cause of what follows and the 
effect of what precedes. Problems may be 











have a great charm for the modern school boy, and if the 
composition can be illustrated, greater care is taken to 
have it warthy of the drawing, and vice versa. In the 
drawings for these compositions the only restriction was 
that the illustrations must be made from some tool or 
tools, or “‘ stock ” used in the whittling, and to be drawn 
directly from the object. It will be unnecessary to state 
that the jack-knife entered into the majority of the 
sketches. Many combined two or three objects, and 
some really artistic arrangements were found. Several 


beng it was done 404 inches long and } inches in diameter. We 
first whittle the stick as smooth and round as we can with a knife, 
then scrape it with glass, and lastly rub it smooth with sand- paper. 
The stick 104 inches long we at last form into a mallet handle. 
We are now working on the mallet head and when this is done, if 
it isa good one, we will begin making a rolling-pin. 

We generally succeed well when we don’t whittle our fingers in- 
stead of the stick. Whittling day is always very welcome to us 
and, although it endangers the fingers, we have fun enough to 
make up for it, Our workis on exhibition in the ‘‘A Room,”’’ 
where you may see that we do not yet do credit to Yankee whit- 





| tling, although we think that we may some time come up to that 


clever drawings were made of the jack knife in the act 0,’ standard. 














ExeERcIsE VI.—Making a Paper-knife. Stock: Pine, 19 inches long and one inch wide. 





whittling the “stock.” Every boy but one spoke in the 
highest praise in regard to the innovation. The boy re- 
ferred to is of a naturally pessimistic nature, and he 
thought he was not allowed to “work fast enough.” I 
notice, however, that he works industriously, and I rather 
imagine gets more enjoyment out of the afternoon than 
he is willing to admit. 

The following original composition is perhaps broader 
in scope than most of the others, the drawing being as 
well done as the average :— 





WHITTLING. 


BY ROBERT VAN BERGEN. 
N. P. Willis, a noted American writer, says: ‘‘ Dexterity with 


the pocket-knife is 9 pert of » Nantucket education, bat I am in- 
clined to think the propensity js national, Americans must and will 


The following mechanical drawings are but an out- 
growth of the first set, (published April 7) and have the 
merit of being based upon educational principles with 
which we are all familiar. I think the drawings are suf- 
ficiently clear to need no explanations. I will say, how- 
ever, that in the fifth exercise the board part of the vane 
is made from cigar box wood. , 

This work is particularly pleasing to the boys, for the en- 
tire development of the object is intelligently worked out, 
and the result is real and practical. We also know that 
an important element entering into the work is the slight 
expense attached to it. 








VISUALIZING HISTORY. 


BY JOHN PIERCE. 


1. Keep history parallel with geography. Wall maps 
and hand atlases are part of the book-supply for any 
study of history. Every event has both its time and its 
place, and on both these depends its meaning; and as it 
means much to the student, will it be held in his memory. 
But to see a map grow is much better than to look at the 
finished map ; the pupil ought to see the map grow on 
the blackboard under the hands of the teacher, and feel 
it grow under his own hands. When the history of a 
country is begun, first draw the physical map, outline, 
mountains, rivers, etc., in the order of their discovery. 
When a settlement is made, mark it with its date. Put 
in the states of the Union in the order of their admission. 
But they ought not to get accustomed to their own free- 
hand outlines, always untrue ; cheap outline maps should 
be procured, and the outlines traced over by the pupil. 
Both kinds of map drawing are useful,—the quick, rough- 
and-ready sketch by the teacher on the blockboard and 
by the pupil in notehook, to illustrate a special point, and 
the map exact and slowly growing along sida of the his- 











tory study, 


given to connect two distinct events by a 
causal chain of a certain number of links; e. g., show 
how the invention of the cotton-gin was a cause of the in- 
vention of the iron-clad, as follows : 


4. In the preceding diagram of the line and the chain 
there is no indication of the infinitely complex nature of 
the facts ; at every moment there is an infinite number 
of events in progress, and each event may be the result 
of an infinite number of past events, and in turn the cause 
of an infinite number of future events, if time is infinite 
in both directions. These diagrams do not indicate the 
growth or evolution in history ; if the facts of history 
could be adequately represented by a line or a chain, we 
might stady history backwards as easily and profitably 
as forwards. Let us represent the causes of a man by 
converging lines and the effects by diverging lines. We 


~ 
Sar 


CAUSES. 
$193443 


would find the causes to be much more alike for all men 
than the effects, so far at any rate as history knows them. 
Though it is only from our present standpoint that we 
can know what events of the past are most worth our 
study, yet when we do seize on those, we get their content 
most fully by following the order of time. 

It is differentiation and division of labor which distin- 
guishes all living things,—societies as well as plants and 
animals. The diagram to represent this would be a tree, 
branching out in variety and widening in extent. Nations, 
languages, religions, develop and differ in this way. 

The evolution of the English language may be roughly 
indicated : 





The “ genealogical tree” interests the pupil and fixes 
his attention on a list of dynas- 
ties or sovereigns. A good test 

poe in reproducing the list of Eng- 

: : lish sovereigns is a blank out- 

line, arranged in this way, here 

shown from William I. ta 
Henry IIT. 

These figures may be psed 
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to represent the division of 
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labor which has taken place in most trades and pro- 
fessions. 

5. Another diagram, useful in all scientific work, where 
there is change in time, is the curve or line of rise or fall. 
‘ Plotting a curve” by the “ graphic method ” is specially 
serviceable in comparing the population at the different 
censuses and showing the increase or decrease. Paper 
may be bought ruled for this purpose in small squares ; 
points may be placed at the proper places and then con- 
nected; or lines in proportion to the numbers to be rep- 
resented may be set up at distances from each other cor- 
responding to the times when the observations or censuses 
were made, and their upper ends connected. Where there 
is such a constant increase as in the United States census, 
it is better to show it on paper not ruled in squares, but 
where the vertical lines are much farther apart than the 








horizontal ones. 
1790, would be showr in this form : 


MILLIONS 





/ / /0 


The pupils would be interested in plotting the curves 
of the rise and fall of political parties as indicated by 
their respective votes. Much less exact, but still helpful, 
would be a curve standing for the influence of an institu- 
tion, such as the Papacy in the Middle Ages, showing 
how its rise or fall corresponded in time with such events 
as the break-up of the Roman Empire, the Crusades, the 
rise of nationalities, the exile at Avignon, the Schism, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation. An interesting com- 
parison might be mada between curves depicting the sud- 
den greatness and decline of Spain, and the gradual 
steady rise of England. 

6. Good pictures of men, cities, buildings, landscapes, 
battlefields,—such helps every one will think of. If 
their names are on their backs, they can be used to test 
the memory for a confused series of pictures without a 





inventions have changed things. Now, the poplars may 
hold up their heads in pride, although they may well 
“tremble like an aspen.” at their fate, near at hand! 
Now the owners of poplar groves and coppices are filling 
their pockets with the proceeds of the wood from them. 
This is laid up in huge piles in the wood-paper manu- 
facturers’ sheds, and in the mattress and toy-shop yards. 
The poplars are no longer despised for their worthless- 
ness. Indeed, it is not quite safe to call any tree worth- 
less, lest that the estimate be some day pronounced 
ignorance. 

The “aspen” poplar is a northern tree but at high 
altitudes is distributed over nearly all parts of the United 
States. Where the great rivers of the arctic regions 
flow through solitudes of gradually lessening arboreal 


growth, to the borders of perpetual snow and ice, still the 
The first four censuses, beginning at| “trembling poplar” hangs out its lovely tassels of flowers, 
in response to the brief summer, and unfolds its leaves to 
the toying breezes with the same playful shadows that 
tuned the pen of Sir Walter Scott to say of woman, 


Oh! woman ! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made, 

When pain and anguish wring the brow 

A ministering angel thou.’’ 
In New England this poplar often takes possession of 
considerable areas of 
gravelly, arid ground, 
where moat other kinds 
find it difficult to start. 
When fires have swept 
a clearing, it frequent- 
ly comes up in company 
with the“ bird” cherry, 
gray birches, raspberry 
and other berry bushes. 
These in a few years 
make a woods of con- 
siderable height and 
of large money value, 
for the poplars always 
outgrow the rest. This 
species, in favorable lo- 
cations, grows forty to 
fifty feet high, but rare 
ly more than a foot and 
a half indiameter. The 
trunk is straight, regu- 
lar, tapering gradually. 
The bark is never 
much broken or fur- 


distinct, definite association of names, and location in time| rowed ; it is of clay color, except on young branches 


and place is of no value. 
mere recreation, has no place in the schoolroom. 


Even the magic lantern, as ajand new shoots, which have a peculiar dark bronze- 
green appearance. 
7. Blackboard drawings might reproduce for the whole| patches on the body and larger limbs. 


Look for numbers of large dark 
Under the limbs, 


class at once a picture, and a pupil who can shine in no/these take a triangular shape, the apex being at the 
other way may do so in this and feel more respect for|unicn of limb with trunk. 


himself when he sees others show it to him. 


The foliage of this tree has long attracted the notice 


8. The oral description by the teacher, who is not|of persons who appreciate the form, dress, motions, and 
afraid of glowing with a natural enthusiasm, goes very|sounds of trees, without reference to their economic valae. 


far toward making the pupil see what he hears. 


But a| The leaves have a rounded outline with a wavy, toothed 


speech or story, simply for interest or illastration, is not| border, slightly heart-shaped at base, and abruptly point- 


in the line of the teacher. It should be chosen with the 
purpose of having it reproduced by the pupils, exercising 
their attention, memory, and expression ; otherwise the 
teacher can not know just how clearly it was understood 
and what impression was made. 


NATIVE TREES. 


RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE AMERICAN ASPEN POPLAR. 


BY L. W. 


Not many years ago few trees of the woods were so 
shunned by cord-wood choppers and timber hunters as 
the poplars. If some shiftless fellow was utterly good 
for nothing, the fact could not be more vividly expressed 
than to compare him to a stick of poplar wood. The 
wood is soft, light, duffy, very perishable when exposed, 
gives little heat, and will hardly burn, even when dry. 
No good hearted farmer would insult a poor widow by 
sending her a load of it. Buta little time and man’s 


ed at apex. The blade is thick, firm, and smooth, lively 
green above, pale beneath. A glance at the laterally 
flattened, slender leaf-stalk, will at once show the cause 
of the quivering motion given to the leaves, even when 
the air seems at a dead calm. The branches are few and 
the leaves not numerous, but the young shoots strike out 
at such wide angles that the airy head of the tree seems 
filled with dancing faries. When the wind blows, the 
leaves shower little blows upon each other, loud or soft, 
as the current varies. Our loved poet Lowell hears them 
and says, in his “ Singing Leaves :” 
“Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell faster and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again.’’ 

It was an ungallant thing in the author Gerard to com- 
pare the aspen leaves to women’s tongues, “that seldom 
cease wagging ;” but it shows how different persons bend 
the likenesses of what they see to their own moods 
purpose, even wicked though they be. 


and 





* Copyright, 1892. 


To see the aspen poplar at its best, search for scattered 
specimens in sheltered situations, where it has room to 


spread. In the spring, before the leaves appear, the re- 
ward will be the clean airy branchlets of the tree, hang- 
ing out its furry tassels of blossoms, twirling like things 
alive. Inthe summer, it will be a tree in pleasing con. 
trast with the oaks, maples, birches and others, which 
may make with it the sylvan picture,—a tree with open 
head, not dense shade, but satisfying in form, color, and 
motion. 

The aspen poplar will thrive well on any ground not 
excessively wet, and by its rapid growth soon makes a 
trunk large enough for the important uses now found 


for it 





WHAT IS TEACHING ? *—(IL) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Will there be a teaching profession ? A profession must 
be publicly acknowledged as composed of persons devoted 
to a science or art for which special training is necessary. 
It cannot recognize itself. Men cannot vote themselves a 
profession. The public cannot be bought, coaxed, or 
driven to give them recognition. It must come from an 
indefinable sentiment generally recognized, born of the 
logic of events. 

The employments of men are numerous. The time- 
honored law phrase corrals all employments as “ by oc- 
cupation, trade or profession.” This phraseology was 
supposed to cover all things that men do for a living, but 
modern conditions have added to these, in discriminating 
thought, “ office and calling.” An occupation is any se- 
lected employment by which a man habitually earns 
money for the sake of aliving. The root idea is to oc- 
cupy or take possession, primarily as a necessity or as a 
right, hence the way one takes a living out of the soil, 
society, etc. Trade is primarily from tread, hence it has 
come to mean to place things in the tread, or on the 
track ; that is, to pass them along, hence buying and sell- 
ing and all they imply. 

An office is the employment to which one is elected by 
the public, or to which he is appointed by those elected 
by the public, receiving for his services public honor and 
public remuneration. Many of the minor offices are 
merely occupations and are so regarded. 

A calling is the employment in which a man engages 
because it is or because he thinks it is predetermined by 
aptitude, sentiment, or duty. The ruling thought is that 
providence has by special endowment or by a personal 
“call” made it a practical necessity for one thus to serve 
his fellowmen. 

In a profession one publicly admits that he differs from 
the rest of mankind, excepting those who make the same 
public admission. He sets forth his determination not to 
engage in any trade or occupation or accept any office 
through which he would not be in accord with the pro- 
fession he now enters. In consequence of the universali- 
ty of this profession, there comes through common congent 
a public recognition of a power that other people do not 
possess. When he professes a power which the public 
does not recognize he becomes a “quack.” The power of 
a professional man is not primarily that of a genius, but 
is attained through devotion to the specific preparation 
which is to be had only at the hands of those who are re- 
cognized as having the skill thus to train. No man can 
adopt a profession because he is a genius, but be- 
cause he has been trained. Any employment that a man 
can take up because he has tact, and pursue it profitably a 
little while and then lay it down, is not capable of being 
recognized as a profession so long as these conditions 
continue. One of the conditions of a professional pro- 
fession is that its members guard it jealously and insist 
upon all the conditions that perfect it. 

Law and medicine are the great professions. Art, 
literature, and the ministry are the great callings. Art 
can never bea profession because genius will always be 
recognized as preiminent in the use of brush, chisel, and 
voice. Literature can never be such because to many it 
will be an occupation, to others a calling, while its rank 
and influence will be largely determined by the men of 
genius whose power is born and not attained throug! 
training. In ye olden time, the ministry was purely 4 
profession, and so long as theology was its science and 








* Portion of address delivered befor York 
e the University of New 
City—School of Pedagogy, 7 


june 30, 1892. 
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sermon-writing its art, it remained such ; but as the im- 
portance of this lessens and the demand is for devotion 
to something higher than theology and for a pulpit power 
that can never be taught; so long as purpose is higher 
than genius, the ministry must become less and less a 
profession, more and more a calling. 
In view of this analysis of the employments of men, 
what is teaching? To how many is it an occupation pure 
and simple ? How many view it as a respectable way in 
which to earn comfortable wages in short days with rea- 
sonable assurance of permanency. Mauch of the bitter 
opposition to reforms comes from those who regard teach- 
ing an occupation and fear that any toning up of the 
standard will require out-of-school work, and make a 
greater draft on their time and energy, or will pay a pre- 
mium upon better talent. There is an irrepressible con- 
flict between such teachers and those who aspire to see 
teaching become something more than an occupation. 
Thoughtless people, or those who speak thoughtlessly, are 
in the habit of dividing teachers into radicals and con- 
servatives, into “ young bloods” and ‘“‘ old fogies.” These 
expressions are belittling, signify nothing, are the terms 
of the blackguard. Age has almost nothing to do with 
it, temperament little. One’s view of his work is the 
determining factor. If teaching can be made an art; if 
a science of education is possible, if there is ever to be a 
profession then every man and woman, young or old, who 
teaches merely for an occupation is doomed, and the soon- 
er this is understood the better. . 
There is no compromise in this war. Teaching merely 
for a living is an impossibility when there is any pro- 
fessional flavor in it; but let us never forget that the 
living is all the better. when it is not the ruling motive to 
obtain it. There is more money in a profession than in 
an occupation, but there is more in trade than in either. 
A profession receives the reward of idealizing an occupa- 
tion. In trade, money is the reward for the sacrifice of 
honors that always attends a profession. Money and 
honor in a profession are the equivalent of money with- 
out honors in trade. 
The bitterness of the fight against lifting an occupation 

to a profession is wholly within the ranks and comes from 
the fact that those in the work who wish to stay feel that 
all emphasis placed upon professional training is a rebuke 
to those hitherto untrained. This isan error. Profession- 
als always revere the perfection that comes from experi- 
ence. Every profession has fruited from reverence for 
the perfection of work inherited through experience. It 
is born of a desire to tone up the rank and file to the 
standard of the experienced. Professional training mag 
nifies through discrimination all that is valuable in the 
experience of those who are eminently successful. 
Is teaching an office? With rare exceptions in the 
state department, the educational chief is an officer. In 
many of the large cities the supervisory force is official. 
There are many cities in which every principalship is an 
office. This is true of some of the positions of assistants. 
The tendency of America is in this direction, and there is 
a danger in it that has not been properly recognized. 
While we are striving to bring up school work to a _pro- 
fessional standpoint, the politicians are making it of 
greater importance that a candidate for the state, city or 
county superintendency, and frequently for a principal- 
ship, has a “ pull” than that he be professionally trained. 
Training will count for little if the teacher is merely an 
officer. Office rarely knows merit, never acknowledges 
training. If the office idea wins in America therg will 
be little occasion for further pedagogical endowments. 
Every friend of the school, aye, every friend of America 
and of humanity must enlist in a relentless warfare 
against the politician’s idea of making teaching an office. 
Is teaching, can it ever be, would it be well for it to be 
acalling? There would be some advantages in this, but 
it is practically an impossibility. If it should be a struggle 
between making it an office or a calling, unfortunately 
the office would win. The selecting will always be in a 
certain sense public ; and the most that can be hoped for 
is that it will represent the better half of the people, and 
even then it would ultimately work against any man or 
set of men to pose as having a claim to a position 


on the ground of having been “called” thereto. We} vent accidents; having done this, no responsibility rests 
are forced, therefore, apparently, to strive to make|upon him for accidents that may occur. 
Is this possible? If so, to what/tendent has no responsibility except in sustaining an in- 


teaching a profession. 


records, but I do not remember to have seen a “ method 
of marking papers.” 


responsible for accidents upon the school ground, due tp 
rough treatment of younger pupils by older ones, either 
before or after school, or during recess ? 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





doubtful about being able to carry it through ? 
Youna SussoriBEr. 


My answer to this would depend entirely upon what 
the questioner wants. If she has in mind an excuse for 


inclined to try every new thing and wants an excuse for 


as she can properly follow. 
cess of which she questions, will yield the highest results. 





if it is lawful to resort to capital punishment, and if so, 
how far I may carry it. 


can, and tell me where I may find more. 
MICHIGAN. 


You evidently mean “corporal” punishment. It is 
lawful to resort to corporal punishment in every state in 
the Union, but in some cities and towns the school boards 
pass an ordinance against all punishments, in which case 
inattention to their rules will lead to dismissal. It is law- 
ful to make “reasonable” use of the rod or any other 
“reasonable” means of inflicting punishment. There is 
no means of knowing in advance what a jadge will accept 
as reasonable, but his sympathies are instinctively with 
the teacher. Never be unduly severe. Be sure that the 
child can never be maimed in consequence of your pun- 
ishment. My advice is to avoid punishment when pos- 
sible, and in some communities avoid it altogether. Avoid 
severity always. Be on the safe side. 





322. What is the best way to stop whispering and 
secure the attention of the large pupils during the recita- 
tion? Iam sorely tried. F. M. S. 


It is getting to be “ old fashioned ” to try to stop whis- 
pering. The best work I have seen done in a schoolroom 
was in a primary room in which every child worked aloud 
or in whispering tone It seemed like bedlam to me as I 
entered. I never thought of the school as in session ; sup- 
posed it was a recess; but I soon saw that every child 
was working as for “dear life.’ Not a child had looked 
up as entered. By and by the teacher said, ‘‘ Charlie, 
are you at your best?” and the boy grew more intense in 
a moment. Few teachers could do it as Miss S. did, but 
it was the hardest worked school I have seen. No child 
was in the least disturbed by the noise of another; each 
was doing his work with his thought on results. The 
teacher was not the least tried by it, but her eye was upon 
the school all the time. As to the question of attention 
my own judgment is that there is altogether too much 
effort on the part of teachers to secure attention to them- 
selves, whereas the aim should be attention to the child’s 
own work and not infrequently the attention secured by 
the teacher diverts the child from the better habit of 
attending to his own work in his own way. 





323. Wherecan I procure the best and simplest method 
of marking school papers,—one where a perfect answer 
is credited (10) ? O. S. 

I must confess I do not know. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, issue a new and good system of keeping class 


324 To what extent is the teacher or superintendent 


CORRESPONDENT. 


The teacher is supposed to do all in his power to pre- 


The superin- 


320. Is it well to attempt a measure when you are 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. Of what two distinct bodies does the organization 
of an American political party consist ? 
2. What example have we seen recently of our great- 
est nominating assemblies ? 

3. How are these National Conventions made up ? 

4. What is means by an “ alternate ’’? 

5. By whom is the convention called to order ? 
proceedings follow ? 

6. Why is the committee on credentials an important 


What 


not trying new things, I should say “ Yes”; but if she is} ong ? 


7. What is usually the first important step of the sec- 


launching more “newness,” I should say “No.” AJ ond day’s sitting? Who was chosen for this position by 
teacher should have her face toward as many new things| the Republicans at their recent convention ? 


Frequently a thing, the sue- 


8. What is meant by the party platform ? 
9. How are the names of those aspiring to be candi- 
dates presented? How many names are usually pro- 


321, Tama Michigan teacher, and would like to know posed ? 


10. How is the balloting for nominee for President 


Is the size of the rod specified ? | oonducted ? 
Please give me all information on the subject that you 


11. What is meant by the Unit Rule in voting? 

12. How many votes are necessary for a choice ? 

13. How many ballots are sometimes necessary before 
any aspirant is nominated ? 

14. What President was twice 
inated on the first ballot ? 

15. What is meant by a Dark Horse? 
notable example in 1880. 

16. What nominees for President and Vice-President 
have been chosen by the National Democratic Convention 
of June 21? 


unanimously nom- 


Name a 


ANSWERS. 


1. First, of a network of managing committees, which covers the 
whole country and forms a permanent body; and second, the nom- 
inating assemblies, or conventions, which are convoked by the com- 
mittees, and whose function it is to nominate the party candidates. 
2. The National Conventions,—the Republican, meeting at Min- 
neapolis, and the Democratic, at Chicago. 

3. Each atate is allowed twice as many delegates in the Conven- 
tion as it has persons representing it in Congress. The delegates 
corresponding to the representatives are chosen by a local conven- 
tion in each district ; those corresponding to the senators are chosen 
at a general convention.* 

4. Every delegate has an ‘‘ alternate,’’ chosen at the same time, 
so that if for any reason the delegate is absent the ‘‘ alternate ’’ 
may take his place. 

5. By the chairman of the National Committee (in the late Re- 
publican Convention, Mr. Clarkson). The election of a temporary 
chairman follows, then the secretaries and clerks are appointed, the 
rules for conducting business are adopted, and the various commit- 
tees chosen. This usually ends the first day’s session. 

6. Because it examines the titles of the delegates to vote in the 
convention. 

7. The election of a permanent chairman. 
McKinley of Ohio. 

8. A long series of reaolations, presented by a committee chosen 
for the purpose, embodying the principles and program of the party. 
9. The roll of states is called in alphabetical order, and when a 
state is reached to which an aspirant belongs, some member of the 
state delegation springs to hia feet and proposes the name in a speech. 
On an average, seven or eight, though in the Republican Conven- 
tion of 1888 fourteen were proposed at the beginning. 

10. As each state in the roll is called, the chairman of its delega- 
tion announces the votes. When the states have all responded, the 
total is announced. 

11. A rule by which each delegation casts a solid vote, the major- 
ity of ite members deciding what that vote shall be. The Unit 
Rule bas not been followed by the Republican party of late years, 
and only by the Democratic party when any delegation has been 
instructed to vote in that way. 

12. In the Democratic party, a two thirds majority of the whole 
number voting; in the Republican party, a majority is sufficient. 
13. General Scott was nominated on the 53d ballot, and General 
Garfield on the 36th. 

14, Ulysses S. Grant. 

15. A person not well known throughout the country, a safe, and 
often an able man, and the right sort of person to fall back upon 
when his more famous rival proves impossible. General Garfield, 
who on no ballot, up to the 34th had received more than two votes. 
16. Answer to be given by pupils. 


* The territories and the District of Columbia also send delegates, 
and at the late Republican Convention even the delegates from 
Alaska and Indian Territory were allowed to vote 


The Hon. William 


—I feel more and more that the Journal of Education is our chief 
exponent of educations! thought.— FrANcis H. AYRES, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


— The Journal of Education: The beacon light of the educa- 








extent, and by what means ? 


discreet teacher. 


tional world.—J. H. Tuiny, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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BOSTON AND 


KEEP COOL. 

There is no sport like the bicycle. 
Hie thee to the woods or to the sea. 
A PLEASANT vacation to all teachers ! 


Tue JOURNAL for 1892-93 is to be better than ever 
before. 


Fai not to arrange for the observance of Columbian 
Day, Oct. 12. 


Never before have so many teachers been to Europe 
for vacation as this year. 


Tue officers of the National prophesy an attendance of 
20,000 at Saratoga. So mote it be! 


THe summer schools are to be better than ever this 


year. There is no companionship so profitable. 


Tue Teachers’ Bureaus have established themselves 
beyond a question. They are the teachers’ best friends. 
They fill positions in colleges, universities, and all lower 
grade educational institutions. 


THERE was never so fine an outlay of educational ad- 
vertising as in this issue of the JouRNAL oF Epucartion. 
Art and literature have conspired to make it attractive. 
Read, write, and purchase. 


SELF-REPORTING.—The time was when self reporting 
as a means of discipline was quite the fashion, but now it 


is very generally forbidden, and wisely so. It sometimes 


risked for the sake of a little quiet. It is practically im- 
possible for fifty children to be trusted to win favor for 
themselves, or for the class as a whole by making a good 
report, without there being some who do not report hon- 
estly, even though the facts do not justify it. But: the 
worst phase of it is that the conscientious will suffer 
while the conscienceless will go free. The whole problem 
of discipline is full of perplexities, and only the most 
skillful treatment of a child, of a class, or of a method, 
will bring even reasonable quiet without some positive 
harm. Only a genius, or a teacher who has had either 
expert training or the best of experience, can maintain 
good order without some harmful consequences. 


i 


i 





STUDYING CHILDREN. 


youth. . 
investigation, having already enlisted expert teachers 


whose reports can be depended upon to be reliable, dis. 
criminating, and thorough. The number of investigators 
will be greatly enlarged, and reports will begin to come 


not heretofore attempted. 
ture of these studies will be the analysis of the reports 
which will have in mind their direct service to the teacher. 


Every question raised will be reported upon from every 


With all the study inaugurated by Hall, Calkins 


Barnes, and Russell, there remains room and a demand 
for a discriminating, uniform, expert study of children 
with a view to intensifying and toning up the character. 
building and intellectual development of children and 


The JeuRNAL will undertake to conduct such an 


n so that we can publish results in the JOURNAL early in 


September, after which they will appear in nearly every 


ssue, making a contribution to the science of education 
Not the least important fea- 


There has been no appreciable effort in America until 
recently to utilize the schools for the scientific study of 
children, and even now the effort is in no sense general 


or uniform, but what there is of it is heartily welcome. 
Many of these attempts are seriously disappointing, but 
there is a promise of good results from almost anything 
that leads teachers to study children. 


in experimental psychology. These are as follows : 


15 |for convenience into scientific investigation, random in- 
quiry, and practical research, 


G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, who is unquestion- 
ably the nearest approach to an experimental psychologist 
in America. 
any subject, he prosecutes it indefinitely and gathers thou- 
sands of records. 
he prosecutes a line of investigation. 
of the board of school supervisors, New York City, is 
doing the best-aimed work now prosecuted in the country 


-| Definite good results from every series of facts that he 


There are several ends aimed at in the investigations t 


Study of school children from six to sixteen. 

Study of children in infancy ; ¢. ¢., the “‘ first three 
years of childhood.” 

Study of mental activity in school years for the pur- 
pose of knowing what to do with them and for them. 

Study of children by reliable investigators. 

Study of a few points, from a knowledge of which 
good must come. 

Study of a thousand things, hoping to hit upon some- 
thing, somewhere, sometime. 
These various lines of investigation may be classified 


i 


The most pretentious inquiry is that instituted by Pres. 


Whenever he starts a line of inquiry upon 
It is not always easy to see for what 


Dr. N. A. Calkins 


He knows what he wants, 
and every teacher knows as soon as he sees the questions. 


from the school standpoint. 


Prof. Earl Barnes of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University is laying the foundation for an exhaustive local 
study of children, and organizing a teachers’ class in nearly 
every large town within seventy-five miles of San Fran- 
cisco, meeting these teachers for eight or ten conferences, 
showing what he wants them to do. His studies are 
mostly with young children. Mr. Russell of the Worces- 
ter Normal School is gathering a limitless number of ob- 
servations made by the students all through their course. 
In connection with the educational side of the World’s 
Fair there have been issued thirteen schedules, containing 
in all something like seven hundred observations, mostly 
upon children a few weeks or months old. 

While these are not the only investigators, their work 
indicates what is being done along these lines. After a 
somewhat careful study of these studies, we are impressed 
with the fact that there is not only room but a demand 
for a “ Six to Sixteen Study of Children and Youth,” and 
upon such a study the Journat or Epvucation will enter 
for the school year of 1892-93, 


secures. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN STUDY OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. 

The great educational need is a better knowledge of 
the children of school age. Most of the best teachers of 
the country already know what children need in a practi- 
cal way, but a careful and extended scientific study of 
children and youth from six to sixteen would be of inesti- 
mable benefit to all teachers enabling them to serve their 





improves the discipline temporarily, but at too great a 
nnet 


The subverting of the moral nature,'is not to be 


country better through the more aki 


pupils 


llfnl instruction of 








must be made of every pupil. 
burden and annoyance, but do all you can under each 
topic. The greater the number of investigators, the wider 
the range of points of observation ; the larger the number 
of children, the more valuable the deductions. 
will be made to eliminate all needless inquiries. 


boy or girl. 
the JouRNAL an outline of the investigation of that phase 
of child life with the questions to be answered in the re- 
port. 
you will be pleased to haye a part in the study of children 
and youth from six to sixteen. 


grade of the primary and grammar schools and from the 
lower grades of the high school, so that they will serve 
the purposes of teachers as a whole. Will yow enlist with 
us and report your investigations in your own school? 


It will be the best professional use to which you can put 
that amount of time. 


Do not let the work become a burden. Do not think 
hat you must answer every question ; that the record 
Protect yourself from 


An effort 
There 


8 no occasion to give the name of child or sehool, but the 


name and post-office address of the teacher should be 
upon each record. Also in place of the name of the child 
there should be the age in years and months and the sex. 


Thus: 
yr. mo, 
6 63 boy -_-_-- = 
10 4 girl —- —- — — 


In this way we can tell at a glance the age and whether 


Under each of these will be published in 


If you will try to aid us, please write stating that 





OUTLINE FOR STUDYING CHILDREN. 


[On each paper give age and sex ] 


No. 1,—GENERAL. 


1. Do not give name of pupil. 

. Sign your own name and post-office address. 
Make entries same day as observation, if possible. 

. Always record exact age and sex. 

When the facts would mean more, give 

(a) Nativity of parents. 

(6) Occupation of parents. 

(c) How much of child’s life has been spent in the 


orm & bo 


city? in the country ? 


(d) Nufnber of children in the family and the place 


this holds among the others ; i. ¢., first, second, ete., child. 


6. How long has he gone to school ? 


No. 2.—Puysicat OBSERVATIONS. 


7. Height. 

8. Weight. 

*). Complexion. 

10. Color of eyes. 

11. Color of hair. 

12. Length of arm to tip of middle finger. 

13. Hand,—long and slender, shoet and broad, fleshy, 


bony, firm, loose, or flabby. 


No. 3.—BEARING. 


14. Does he stand erect ? , 
15. How does he carry his head,—erect, with chin '"' 


thrown back ? drooping forward? drooping to one sid® 
poked forward with chin out ? 


16. Does he stand as though elastic? stiff ? slouchy’ 

17. Does he sit square to the front ? . 

18. Are legs crossed as he sits,—over knee’ 
crossed 7 


feet 


19. Does he sit erect or lounge ? 
(There will be forty of these outlines. 
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LEACHING HISTORY.—(1I1.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 





ESSENTIAL HISTORY. 

Essential History, which is to be taught in the upper 
grammar and lowest high school grade changes the 
methods radically. This is not as abrupt as from our 
writing it would appear to be, but the extreme methods 
of Initial History shade off slightly from grade to grade 
until by the time the child enters the upper grammar 
class it has been entirely made over. The new method 
is dominated by the thought in the word essential. 

In this period it makes little difference whether we 
consider the facts, dates and events learned, forward or 
backward ; there are advantages in each but, personally, 
I think the advantage is in the reversal of the order em- 
phasized in initial history, beginning with the earliest and 
coming forward. This presents in connected form the 
progress of events. We are not seeking sources but 
merely movement and this is forward. Text-books, which 
are now practically indispensable, are based upon the 
advancing idea. It is also true that in the study of essentials 
it is impracticable to trust a teacher of limited experience 
to estimate what is essential as between recent and more 
remote events. The historical perspective is rare and 
immature or unread people magnify the latter and mini- 
fy the earlier, forgetting that age gives character in history 
so that the longer an event lives the greater is its prob- 
able significance. 

Dates.—Do not overestimate nor underestimate dates. 
There is no vitality in a formidable array thereof. 
They are not history. Most dates are easily forgotten. 
Those memorized by tricks, devices, or arrangement are 
of little service when known. It is fascinating to have 
upon the board a column of dates for the pupils to 
“ rattle off’ but there is little historic valuein learning 
or knowing them. 

Dates, on the other hand, are not to be ignored. There 
are no essential events in history that are not inextricably 
associated with some date, place, or person. Strange as 
it may at first appear few events are essentially associated 
with more than one of these. Everything vital in history 
has as a “‘catchword ”’ either a date, a place, or a person 
by the naming of which the whole attendant train of 
circumstances recall themselves unaided. The serious 
mistake in teaching Essential History is the effort to have 
memorized for each event, the date, the place, the person, 
and frequently the action. Dates, for instance, are only 
essential when, as dates, they have made their place in 
the common mind. It is practically true that no date is 
essential that has to be learned in order to be known. 

The dates, places and persons which are historically 
essential are not to be determined by us but are established 
by the logic of events, by influences that have adjusted 
themselves without our aid. It is usually impossible to 
explain the ‘“ why” of the discriminations which have 
elected some dates to be as familiar as a-b-c while others 
are merely known for a little time while studying that 
period, and can not be permanently remembered by any 
ordinary effort. It is as difficult to forget an essential 
date as it is to remember a non-essential. 

Dates, places, and persons may be locally, nationally or 
internationally essential. ‘There are events that we 
should know instinctively and permanently if we were 
Carolinians, that would never abide with us as New Eng- 
landers. As Germans we should learn and inevitably re- 
tain essentials that as Americans we shall never know. 
In Eastern Massachusetts the seventeenth of June vies 
with the Fourth of July as an essential, but even in Rhode 
Island it is an effort to remember which day in June is 
Bunker Hill Day. The twenty-second of February is an 
American day knowing no North, no South, no East, no 
West, but it has no significance beyond our borders. 
Christmas, on the other hand, knows no America, Ger- 
many, or Japan, but is international. 

The same is true of places. Donner Lake is a shrine 
at which Californians will worship so long as there is a 
descendant of the Murphys, Schallenbergers, Martins, 
Townsends, or Donners, which will be as long as Cali- 
fornians continue to make history. The Western Reserve 
is Ohio’s historic shrine, and Fort Popham that of Maine, 
but Banker Hill is national, and Plymouth almost inter- 
national. Bethlehem is absolutely international, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, and Genoa are 





localities in which the civilized nations have a common 
historic interest. 

The same principle holds good as relates to men. 
Ethan Allen is Vermont’s hero and will be for all time. 
She has no interest in what other people know or think 
of him. Kentucky worships Daniel Boone, Missouri 
Thomas H. Renton, Pennsylvania Thaddeus Stevens. But 
William Penn, Patrick Henry, Henry Clay and John C. 
Calhoun are purely national; Benjamin Franklin, Daniel 
Webster, Washington Irving, U.S. Grant, and James 
A. Garfield are national with an international flavor ; 
Washington and Lincoln are the two purely international 
Americans. ‘These last are not internationally essential, 
but they are international Americans. Alexander, De- 
mosthenes, Cesar, Columbus are international essentials. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Fire-proof schoolhouses are the coming thing. 

Pennsylvania is determined to have music taught in the public 
schools, 

The proposed art in the Boston schools is attracting world-wide 
attention. 

The Boston supervisors are planning great advance for the com- 
ing year. 

The public school attendance of London increased 2 per cent. in 
the year 1892. 

Every city in Massachusetts that has not manual training already 
is planning for its introduction. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Boardman’s gift of $30,000 to the city of New 
Haven for a new manual training school ia a movement in the right 
direction. 

Philadelphia never did a more sensible thing than when it raised 
the standard of admission to the normal school as a means of reliey- 
ing it of its crowded condition. 

Prof. Albert Harkness, the eminent Latin grammarian, will re- 
tire from the faculty of Brown University at the coming commence- 
ment, which will be the fiftieth annivereary of his graduation from 
Brown. 

Dr. Harris’ firat report, that for 1888-89, will be of great value, 
specially because of the last one hundred pages, devoted to an index 
to all the publications of the U. 8S. Bureau of Education from 
1867-90. 

State Supt. D. J. Waller, Jr., of Pennsylvania has issued a vig- 
orous appeal to all friends of education in the state to see to it that 
better teachers are secured wherever there are weak ones, and that 
all receive better pay. 

Col. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Education, is 
about to issue a report upon industrial and manual training in this 
country and Europe, which will contain the latest facts regarding 
this training in Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, Belgiam, 
Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and Russia. 


THIS AND THAT. 

Alexandre Dumas is devoting his time to a new comedy, ‘* The 
Road to Thebes.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s writings fill twenty-two pages of the British 
Museum catalogue. 

A Massachusetts girl,—Miss Susan S. Taylor of Cambridge,— 
invented the first fountain pen. 

Signor Giovanni Giolotti, the Italian premier, is the youngest 
head of a ministry that Italy has had since Cavour. 

The Lowell Memorial Committee has decided to fill two windows 
in the vestibule of the Chapter House at Westminster. 

Twenty thousand words have been added to the English language 
in the department of biology alone since Darwin’s discoveries. 

Walter Damrosch is writing an opera on the subject of Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter. The libretto is by George Parsons Lathrop. 

‘* Bloeute,”’ ‘‘ orate,’’ ‘‘ enthuse,’’ ‘‘ anniverse,’’ “ philanthrop,’’ 
and “ revolute,’ are some of the newspaper verbs now apparently 
fully adopted into the American language. 

A carnival of sports in connection with the Exposition is con- 
templated, and quite likely to be established. It is proposed to 
provide a large arena or amphitheater, in which will be enacted, as 


far as possible, every kind of athletic sport known to the various | 


nations and races of the earth. 

The Princess Louise feels an extreme interest in the Columbian 
Exposition, and is arranging a party of women to visit it, among 
whom will be the Duchess of Portland, Duchess of Manchester, 
Duchess of Newcastle, Duchess of Wellington, the Marchioness of 
Granby, Marchioness of Staffurd, Marchioness of Dafferiu, Countess 
of Dadley, Countess of Grosvenor, Countess of Airlie, Countess of 
Minto, Countess of Aberdeen, Countess of Zetland, Viscountess 
Brooke, Lady Henry Bentinck, Lady Henry Somerset, and Lady 
Randolph Charchill. 

James Russell Lowell once said in a letter to a correspondent : 
‘ J consider every poem I write (whether I publish it or not) asa 
letter to all those whom I hold personally dear. I feel that I have 
made a truer communication of myself so than in any other way ; 
that is, that I have in this way written my friends a letter from the 
truer and better J. R. L., who resides within and often at a great 


distance {rom the external man, who has some good qualities, but 
whose procrastination is enough to swamp them all. I put off 
writing from day to day beeause I do not like to write a short letter, 
and cannot bear to send a long one which does not contain the very 
best essence and outcome of me.”’ 
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History is the best prophecy. The Journat will be 
everyway better the coming year than it has been in any 
previous year. It will enter upon many new lines of 
work, not the least attractive of which will be the best 
study of school children yet attempted by experts in var- 
ious sections of the country. 

A glance at the authors of some of the articles 
which have appeared the past year will reveal the 
extent of our resources. We include in this list the Har- 
vard professors, whose lectures were skillfully reported, 
so that they were of greater value than articles ordinarily 
available. 

This list does not include hundreds of choice expres- 
sions carefully culled from the writings of the educational 
leaders of the day ; hundreds of editorials, book reviews, 
Notes and Queries, Conferences with Teachers, etc. 


W.T. Harris, LL.D.,Washington. John Eaton, Washington, D. C. 
E. E. White, LL.D., Cincinnati. E. J. James, Ph.D., Philadelphia. 
J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. Andrew S. Draper, Cleveland. 

N. A. Calkins, N. Y. T. M. Balliet, Pb. D., Mass. 
Prof. B. F. Tweed, Cambridge. Pres. W. DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin. 
Edwin Ginn, Boston. Larkin Danton, LL.D., Boston. 
Aaron Gove, Denver. Pres. C. F. Thwing, Adelbert Col. 
Paul H. Hanus, Harvard. A. C. Boyden, Mass. 

George H. Martin, Boston. Prof. E. Emerton, Cambridge. 





Margaret E. Schallenberger, Cal. 
Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge. 
L.R. Klemm, Ph.D., Wash., D.C. 
J. W. Redway, Philadelphia. 
Charles W. Hill, Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, N. Y. 
Milton Bradley, Springfield. 

A. W. Edson, Worcester. 
Lucy A. Fitch, Brooklyn. 

C. W: Bardeen, Syracuse. 
Hon. G. W. Ross, Ontario. 

A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., Vt. 
Wm. M. Giffin, Ill. 

Annie Isabel Willis, N. J. 
Pamela McArthur Cole, Mass. 
Adelaide C. Waldron, N. H. 
Ellen E. Kenyon, N. Y. 
Henry Sabin, Ia. 

Frank A. Hill, Cambridge. 
Ellen G. Reveley, Cleveland. 
Prof. E. H. Hall, Harvard. 
James H. Ross, Maas, 

Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., Boston. 
Prof. W. M. Davie, Harvard. 
Mary V. Lee, Oswego. 

Mary L. Sawyer, Mass. 

W. H. Small, Mass. 

R. L. Perkins, Boston. 

David R. Dangan, LL.D., Neb. 
D. R. Augsburg, Utah. 

Stella Skinner, New Haven. 
Susie A. Wardlow, Idaho. 

H. C. Creed, Frederickton, N.B. 
Lucy Adams Barrows, Mass. 
S. R. Winchell, Ia. 

L. W. Russell, Providence. 
Emma Shaw, R. I. 

Edward A. Rand, Mass. 

Wm. A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 
Seymour Eaton, Boston. 

Allan Rockwell Thorne, O. 
Prof. W. W, Bailey, Brown. 
George Parsons Tibbetts, Mass. 
Mary E. Sissons, [Il. 

Mary S. Dunn, Wis. 

Ida M. Gardiner, Philadelphia. 
A. J. Camp, Vt. 

E, W. Chubb, Pa. 

Cornelia Redmond, N. Y. 

EK. W. Barrett, Mass. 

Mary F. French, Utah. 

T. M. Cross, Maine. 

Olive E. Dana, Me. 

Eva Morris Van Fossan. 
George M. Grant, Ontario. 
Abby S. Hinckley, W. Va. 

F. B. Gault, Tacoma. 

Frank E. Plummer, Ia. 
Elizabeth Porter Gould, Mass. 
Wm. Orr., Jr., Mass. 

N. M. Fennemann, Ohio. 
Robert Morris King, N. Y. 
Mary F. More, N. Y. 

Jennie Rice Ware, Boston. 
Rose Etta Wood, Texas. 
Henry S. King, Boston. 

J. H. Blodgett, Washington. 
T. N. Glover, Ct. 

H. P. Nottage, M. D., Boston. 
F. Daarte, Boston. 

A. A. Post, Boston. 

Caroline H. Stanley, Mich. 
Frank A. Fiizpatrick, Neb. 
W. H. Banta, Ind. 

N. W. Bingham, Mass. 

Chas W. Deane, Pa. 

Ella M. Hersey, N. H 


Pres. J. H. Canfield, Neb. 
Nathaniel S. French, Boston. 
Sarah K. Bolton, Cleveland. 
Sarah L. Arnold, Minneapolis. 
Lucy Wheelock, Boston, 

F. E. Stratton, Ia. 

Henry G. Schneider, N. Y. 
Col. Francis W. Parker, III. 
Edith Perry Estes, Boston. 

O. F. Presbrey, Washington, D.C. 
Walter S. Perry, Brooklyn. 
W. Addis, Washington, D.C, 
Ray Greene Huling. Mass, 
John F. Woodhull, N. Y. 
Ethel B. Sherman, Italy, 
John Pierce, Harvard. 

Will S. Monroe, Cal. 

Edward P. Jackson, Boston. 
John Preston True, Boston. 
J. T. Gaines, Ky. 

W. A. Robinson, Mass. 

Prof. G. L. Goodale, Harvard. 
J. T. Prince, Ph. D., Boston. 
Henry G. Hardon, Boston. 
Sara L Danning, N. Y. 
Charles A. Barry, Boston. 
Clarabel Gilman, Boston. 
Charles Jacobus, Maas. 
Charles B. Rice, Mass, 

J. H. Parsons, Augusta, Me. 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge. 
Mary Fifield Freeman, Boston. 
Edward A. Benner, Mass. 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford. 
Helen Ainslie Smith, N. Y. 
Lillian Lee Gardiner, Conn. 
Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. 
A.F. Blaiedell, M. D,, Providence. 
J. W. Smith, Boston. 

James Buckham, Vt. 

David Felmley, Lil. 

A. C. Batler, Ill. 

Chas. F. King, Boston. 

J. N. Patrick, Mo. 

James F. Willis, Philadelphia. 
E. C. Rossiter, Ill. 

George Parker Winship, Mass. 
L. E, Stearns, Wie. 

James C. Barna, III. 

Samuel Major, O. 

E. E. Cates, N. Y. 

Lucy Agnes Hayes, Mass. 

J. W. Wright, M.D., Columbas, 
J. R. Preston, Mise. 

Z. Richards, Washington, D.C, 
Samuel B. Todd, Kansas, 
Mary Dana Hicks, Boston. 
John M. Coulter, Ind. 

S. C. Schmucker, Pa. 

Dora Reade Goodale, Mass. 
Henry K. Monroe, Mass, 

C. W. Harger, Kansas. 

A. L. Safford, N. H. 
Benjamin T. Lorrance, Neb. 
Caroline C. Ross, Minn. 

Mary J). Griflith, Philadelphia. 
W. B. Dimon, N. Y. 

A. C. Ferrin, Vt. 

S. A. Weaver, Mass, 

F. L. Pattee, N. H. 

Claudine M. Millington, N. 
Ossian H. Lang, Ohio. 

Harriet L. Edwards, N. Y. 

A. G. Seyfert, Pa. 

Charles Fiske, N. J. 

Abbie P. Osborn, Saratoga. 
Mary L. Poland, Mass. 


Prof. A. V. G. Allen, Harvard. Chas. M. Pennel!, Me. 


Evelyn S. Foster, Mass. 
Berlin H. Wright, Fla. 





H, J. Chase, amiaa 


I. C. MeNeill, Kansas City. 
Lyman D. Smith, Ct, 
F. A. Hatchine, Wis, 


ohn B, Monlax, Neb. 
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BORDERS. 


BY ABBIE M. WHITE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The lessons on borders given in the AMERICAN 
TeacHER form a fitting introduction to this work in 
The border, formed of oblique lines 
(Fig. 1) made by children in the primary school, becomes 


higher grades. 
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Fig. 2. 


to older pupils significant of the river Nile. As it was 
upon the annual rise of this river that the welfare of the 
land depended, the Egyptians looked upon it as sacred, 
and represented it in their art. After the waters had 
subsided, there sprang up on the banks of the Nile the 
lotus flower,—water lily (Fig. 2). As the abundance of 
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these flowers indicated the abundance of their harvests, 
it is little wonder that the Egyptians believed that a God 
dwelt within each blossom. The border (Fig. 3), formed 
of alternating scrolls and lotus flowers, represents the 
Nile in motion or running water, and is called the wave 
scroll. These borders were placed in temples, tombs, 
and on mummy cases, and were colored with yellows, 
blues, and reds. 

The borders made by little children of vertical and 
horizontal lines may be elaborated into the Greek frets, of 
The wave scrolls of the Egyp- 


which there are many. 


tians become, with slight modifications, the wave scrolls of 
the Greeks, the alternation being almost exactly the 
eame, and probably suggest@d by it (Fig. 4). A favorite 











Fig. 5 Fig. 6. 


and common design for borders among the Greeks was 
the conventionalized honeysuckle (Fig. 5); another was 
the egg and dart, sometimes called the egg and tongue 
(Fig. 6) ; and still another was the acanthus leaf, which 
grew in great abundance and was a great favorite owing 
to its ornamental features (Fig. 7). The Greek forms as 
a whole were more delicate and graceful than those of the 
Egyptians, and showed a fuller variety and development. 
They were colored principally in yellow, blue, red, or 
gold. The ornaments were sometimes incised along the 





Fig. 7. 


edges, the incisions being filled with color, which threw 
the ornaments into relief. 

In the Byzantine borders we find much symbolism. 
The accompanying illustration (Fig. 8) was probably sug- 
gested by the wave scroll, but was also symbolic,—the 
circle of the eternity of Christ, and the cross of his suffer- 
ing. The fleur-de-lis, symbolic of purity, is often found 
in Byzantine ornament. So full is all this style of sym- 
|bolism that there is found the trefoil, to indicate the 











| erinity ; the quatrefoil,—the four evaugelists; the circle, 


—eternity ; the cross,—suffering ; and the lily,—purity. 
All Byzantine art is highly conventional. 

The Saracenic borders, while differing from the other 
styles, were influenced by the same cause,—religion. 
Being forbidden to use animal or vegetable forms in their 
art, it was of necessity mostly geometrical in character, 
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Fig. 9. 


Fig. 8. 
as the illustration of the interlaced strap work show 
(Fig. 9). Inseriptions from the Koran often formed an 
important part of these borders. All Saracenic art was 
most beautifully colored, excelling all earlier art in this 


regard. 








LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
TOE MOTH. 


This leason may be made intensely interesting by using large 
moths and butterflies and comparing them at every step. It is 
not necessary that all the butterflies or all the moths should belong 
to the same species. The common milkweed butterfly, Danais 
Archippus (Fig. 1), or the large yellow and black swallow-tail, 
Papilio Turnus, will be excellent in comparison with the American 
silkworm moth, Telea Polyphemus (Fig. 2), or either fof the large 
moths somewhat resembling it. If some of the class have hawk- 
moths, it will be all the better, eepecially if they can tell 
from their own observation that these are more rapid fliers than the 
others, and thus see the use of the longer, more pointed, and more 
powerful fore wings and the small hind wings working with them. 
The Polyphemus is here taken first as the basis of the lesson. 


The body of the moth is broader and stronger than 
that of the butterfly. It has a thicker coating of hair. 
The wings are larger and not so brightly colored. The 
antenne are not shaped like clubs, but are feathered. The 


* Copyright 1890. 





American Book Company’s Latest Publications 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra 


The Schoo!master in Literature 


Containing selections from the writings of Ascham, Moliére, Fuller, Rousseau, Shen- 
, Hughes, Dickens, Thackeray, 


stone, Cowper, Goethe, Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté 
Irving, George Eliot, Eggleston, Thompson, and othe 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 12mo, cloth. 608 pages 


Representative delineations of the schoolmaater, both of real life and of fiction, from the works of the 
best writers of the last three centuries, give this volume great value and interest from a literary stand 


point. Besides 
profession 
its relation to life 
is given with each extract. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader 


many suggestions of methods that will be of 


A Manual of English Literature 


Being typical selections from some of the best British 


Shakespeare to the present time, chronologically arranged, with biographical and 
critical sketches, numerous notes, etc., by GEORGE R. CaTHCART. 


two portraits. x -+ 541 pages . 


“Although so largely made up of selections the volume shows plainly the excellent literary taste and 


judgment of Mr. Cathcart, and affords a view of his own mind not less 
between the covers were the product of his individual thought 
one at that, and proves what talent can do in a field where the ordinat 
tunity to thrash old straw.”’—Troy Daily Times, (Trey N. Y.) 


Morris’s Physical Education in the Public Schools 


An eclectic system of exercises including the Delsartean principles of execution and 


there is much in the treatment of the subject to broaden the teacher’s views of his calling in 
A brief biographical sketch of the writer quoted and a characterization of his works 


Itisa book with a purpose and a guod 


rs. With an introduction by cloth. 


$1.40 


294 pages 


ton Evening Gazette. 
practical aid to the educational 


By Everett L. 


pages, size 7} x 9} inches. 


and American authors, from 
exercises 1D Wrillug music, 


Containing ninety- 

$115 Harper’s Inductive 
clear than it would be if every word 
Illustrated 


y mind finds nothing but an oppor- 
“Tam delighted with it 


powers of observation. 


Embracing the first principles of the Science. 
by J. H. Van Amringe, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. 


mediate grades; No. 3 for higher grades. 


By Dr. W. R. Harper and Isaac B. 


By CHARLES L. Davies, LL.D., edited 
12mo, 
90 cts. 


‘* This work, always a favorite text book with teachers and pupils is now more than ever worthy of 
their esteem, and it is undoubtedly one of the best books on elementary algebra before the public.’”’—Bos- 


Baker’s Manual of Elementary Music with Song Blank 
BAKER, Supt. of Music in the Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 4c 


2 for inter- 


Three Numbers: No. 1 for lower grades ; 
° 25 cts. 


No. 
Each , 


These Blanks can be used in connection with any text-book or system of music instruction. 
Pages with printed staff lines are provided for the transcription of songs, choruses, etc., and for other 


Progressive illustrated catechetical lessons on the elements of vocal music run through all the book:. 


Latin Primer 


BurGess, A.M. Cloth, 12mo. 424 pages. 


$100 


aaa Instead of the drudgery through which a boy must wade, in most of our 
| beginning books. before he sees what it all means, he begins at once an interesting search for priuciple:. 
The book from the very ——— is admirably calculated to stimulate thought and to develop one’s 
y using it. 
will flud h's first Latin lessons interesting 
—H, C. ELMER, A.B., Ph D., Assistant Prof. of Latin, Cornel! University, Ithaca, N 


the pupil will save valuable time, economize labor and best of ai! 
I sball cord ally recommend it whenever opportuuity offers.’’ 


expression. By R. ANNA Morris. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated $1.00 
“It is a valuable addition to a meagre stock of instruction ip this de y ery 
‘ me: : partment of school work, so very 

important and so rapidly growing in favor. Its variety of material will add much t> its utility.’--W. A Harper «& Tolman’s Caesars 


Mowry, PhD, Supt. of Schools, Salem, Mass 


Armstrong & Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Chemistry 
NORTON. Y 


By JAMES E. ARMSTRONG and 


Just published 


James H. 


“The plan of the book is good and I would be glad if every student entering my laboratory could have 
gone through with all the experiments described thoroughly and intelligently.’”—G. C. CALDWELL, Prof 
Y. : 


of Chemistry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education 


By Wo. J. SHoup, 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture 


By Isaac O. WINsLow, A.M., 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
By Seta T. STEWART, A.B., 

Peterman’s Elements of Civil 
By ALEXANDER L PETERMAN, 


Any book on this list will by mailed to any 


favorable terms for introduction made known on application. 





Government 


By Dr. W. R. HARPER and H, C. 
illustrations, 9 colored maps 


12mo, cloth. 144 pages. 


50 cts 


to find it out 
—OTTO H. L. SCAWETZKY, 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES: 


$100 
SILAS W. HoLMAN, S.B.: 
E.M. 


60 cts. Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons 
By WiLtiAmM H. MAXWELL, Ph i, 


60 cts. By Tuomas B. Linpsay. 


address on receipt of price. Specially | 
Correspondence invited, 
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: M, nastae to give utterance to my delight with the book. It 
quick to give you my opinion, but when you have for years been o 
ick ti J D, years n the lookout for a thing and have your 
self worked up fo it, when you know exactly what you want, down to the finest detail, and when you are 
len suddenly confronted with the object of your desire, e mplete and perfect, it does not take you long 
rhere are many features of the book which ara peautiful beyond my fondest dreams.” 
Instructor in Latin, State and Normal Training School, Oswego, N, ¥ 


$112 (larkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D. , , 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK .,- CINCINNATI -.- 


TOLMAN, Ph.D. Cloth, 12mo. 502 pages. 60 


$1.00 


may seem strange that I should be s0 


Appletons’ School Physics 


By Joun D. QuACKENRoS, 


A.M., M.D, Literary Editor; ALYRED M. MEYER, Ph.D., 
Francis E, NipHer, A,M., and Francis B. CROCKER, 

$1.20 
in English Grammar 
‘ , . 60 cts 


$1.20 


Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal 


Ph.D. $1.00 
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<a -parts are so small that nothing but thick saiilane | Its head and feet are brown, pa the tail is heacdenel by “ail then emerges lian sisihinn the silk. Inside may 


of soft hairs can be seen on the under side of the head. | a brown V-shaped line. It makes a beautiful cocoon of|be found the pupa-skin it has left behind. 
‘ The hawk-moth has no bright-colored spots or 


markings. Its antenne are not feathered and end in 
a small hook. Its sucking-tube is very long, so that it 
can reach the honey in long-tubed flowers. By scraping 
the hairs and scales from the under side of the wings, the 
little hook or bristle on the hind wing and the ring 
through which it passes on the fore wing can be seen. 

An interesting observation for pupils in the country is to watch 
this moth at twilight as it poises on its quivering wings over some 


large flower and thruste its sucking-tube down to its base. From 
its imitating the motions of the humming-bird in this way, it is 





Fig. 3.1 often called the humming-bird moth. 
aes glossy silken threads covered on the outside with leaves 
Fig. 1.t (Fig. 4), in which it safely passes the winter. When the 
This moth probably lives but a short time and eats little, since it| leaves fall in the autumn, the tough oval cocoon enclosed 
ean only lap up its food. in them is borne to the ground. If one of these cocoons} =@@om ven \iinithyialii wn 





A gn 


Most moths fly at twilight or in the night, while butter-! is opened, the pupa looks as in Fig. 5. Its body is much 





Fig. 6+ 


The caterpillars of the large moths are all enormous 
eaters, and many of them are the great green “ worms,” 
so called. The “ potato worm ” (Fig. 7),—found also on 
tobacco and the tomato,—is the larva of the hawk-moth 
shown in Fig 6. This larva will often remain for some 
time motionless on a stem with the head and front part of 
the body stretched upward, and from this habit the moths 
,Jare named the Sphinxes. 


STRAWS TO WEAVE. 


BY ANNA B BADLAM, 
Principal of Traiving School, Lewiston, Me. 








flies fly by day. When moths are at rest, their wings| shorter than that of the caterpillar and covered with a 
form a sloping roof over the body. hard brown skin. The wings and antenne are glued to} Lost Russers.—Much trouble may be saved if the 

The Polyphemus moth generally lays its eggs on oak | the under side of the body, and the breathing-holes show | teacher will mark with pen and ink the initials of any 
leaves. The huge caterpillar (Fig. 3) is bright green| plainly on the sides of the rings. The moth comes out) child in the rubbers he is apt to mix with those of his 





without yellow stripes or bands, but with rows of hairy | during May in Massachusetts. When the time comes|school mates, at the same time suggesting to the other 
warts, and an oblique white line on the side of each ring. | for it to leave the cocoon, by means of an acid liquid it’ pupils that they ask their mothers to do them a similar 





+ From Hyatt’s Incecta; D. ©. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, | dissolves the gum that holds the silken threads together service. e 





VV ) H A \ } The best line of Pedagogical Works published, and many of the 
most widely used school books ; among others the following : 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR: IN SCIENCE: Wrigits Nature Readers. Bright, vreezey 


Hyde's Practical Lessons in the Use of English, The most popular books for natural history for supplementary reading and science teach. 

school text issued in a quarter century. Adopted by five States, | ing. Correct information given in a fascinating way. No. I., 25 cts.; 

scores of counties, and many hundreds of cities and towns. Book L., | No. II., 35 cts.; No. III., 50 cts.; No. IV., 60 cts. 

35 cents; Book II., with supplement, 60 cents. Metklejohn’s English | Also many standazd works on Science, for school and college : 

Language. The best treatise on the grammar, history, and literature | Science Guides for Teachers; Colton’s Zoology; Shaler’s Geology ; 

of the English tongue, $1.20. The Grammar, separately bound, 80 cts. Shepard’s Chemistry ; Chutes Physics; &¢. 

Also a number of books for primary teachers. 

' a “ IN H ] STO R Y > The Sheldon Histories: Sheldon'’s General 
IN |] I E R ATUR E: Hawthorne and Lemmon’s Amer- History ($1.60), Sheldon’s United States ($1.12), the best histories 

ican Literature. The most comprehensive and discriminating text- extant. Wholly unlike ordinary narrative histories; approved by 

books for schools. $1.12. © Metklejohn’s English Literature, sepa- leading teachers everywhere. 





rately bound, 80 cents. Hodgkin's Nineteenth Century Authors, 


Leaflets for laboratory study of authors. Separately, 4 cents each, | I N ( . E( »( : R A P H Y : Sateenetiie athe Ske Moke 
iL L ‘ é ‘ ichols 
$3.00 per hundred; bound in sets, $1.00. ‘ 


Topics (65 cents) and Redway’s Manual (65 cents); also outline 


| N A R ] : | | M E. sui e : New books just issued and in press | maps of continents, divisions, and states, for geography and history, 
a 2 cents each; Practical Wall Maps, new series, $7.00 for seven 


Two Years with Numbers (35 cts.), for primary schools. 7he Mew 


Arithmetic (75 cts.), for reviews ; and others. 


| N M U S | C A N D DR AWI N G : A new series | ] N LA N © U A¢ : ES * French, German, Italian, and Span 


in each, strictly first class and up to date, — Whiting’s Music Series, ish Grammars and texts. A full line of annotated texts for class 


maps, 30x 40. 


Thompson’s Drawing Series. wes. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of these books. 


D h XK C 5 Somerset St., 3 E. 14th St., 86 Wabash Ave., 
. e Cc a C O °9 BosTON. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Use or GoLoreD Crayon.—A bit of colored chalk 
kept upon the blackboard during the lesson is a wonder- 
ful little helper in bringing out the important words ina 
sentence. Let the pupils volanteer to tell the strong 
words as distinguished from the weak words. Mark 
over the strong words with colored chalk, and allow the 
pupil who volunteered to read the sentence, giving promi- 
nence to the important words. The same device with 
colored chalk may be employed in teaching time in 
music. Mark with colored chalk over the accented or 
Jirst beat of every measure. 

Home-MADE Marteriat.—A rubber marking-pen, 
such as is sold by any wholesale stationer, is a wonderful 
help in the preparation of the chart-work one wishes to 
preserve for drill and review. In the preparation of the 
various devices used in number, the rubber marking-pen, 
and the glass stencil-pen as well, are almost indipensable 
if one has too little board room and has to utilize manilla 
paper, etc., in the management of drill work. 


Emercency Aivs.—A sheet of court plaster, a roll of 
worn-out handkerchiefs and a pair of scissors are very 
convenient for the cut fingers and bruised heads that are 
unexpectedly presented to the teacher for attention. 


Keep on hand a little package of coarse brown paper. | 


weak ; do strong, weak. If the children are encouraged 
to give a stress to the syllable that indicates a note on the 
accented beat, there will be little or no difficulty in having 
them feel the time of the exercise when they sing the 


| well blacked, and notice if there is not a gain in the 
order of your room for the day. A boy with a shining 
pair of boots inviting your notice feels a little pride in 
| his unwonted tidiness, and behaves better in consequence. 


| Hasir.—Character is but ‘a bundle of habits.” See 
| to it, then, that as the children under your care gather 


| them, that there are no gnarled or worthless ones. 


. 
| Bxacksoarp Reapinc.—An interesting avd instruc- 


tive series of lessons upon any difficult lesson from the 
regular reader may be given from the various new 
phrases that occur in the lesson that is to be prepared. 
Arrange the phrases out of the order of the book; have 
each phrase recognized as a whole, and encourage its use | 
in a complete sentence. 

Memory Reapinc.—In all elementary reading in the 
lower classes there is danger of the children memorizing 
the stories of the chart or book. This can be avoided if 
a series of progressive lessons, introducing the difficult 
words and phrases, be arranged for blackboard reading. 
If the stories can be arranged to form a series, the pupils 
will experience all the delight and enthusiasm of olde: 
pupils over a continued story. 


exercise at sight. 

Figure READING.—Little can be done with abstract 
work until the sight of the printed figure has as tangible 
a meaning to the child as the printed word. Test the 
children in all possible ways with the single figures from 
one to ten before attempting to have them read any ab- 
stract problems in addition or substraction. Upon pre- 
senting a figure, see if a child can get that number of 
objects, and vice-versa ; if given the objects, see if he 


can find the corresponding figure. 





THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN THE WORLD. 


BY S. H. MCCOLLESTER. 


Italy is an old and weird country. It is not known by 
whom it was first inhabited ; however, it is supposed that 
renegades from different nations early took possession of 

; pies 3 Whoever they may have been, it is evident thet they 
Tue wor Eiseee-"Rahe any shugo Veto stag Sane | brought to the land some good blood, or it never would 





It is useful in reducing bumps and swellings when there | to the class and hum it through, taking care to make the | have blossomed out so early into poets, artists, orators, 


have been accidents in the school yard. A wad of brown 
paper, chewed vigorously, like gum, will almost always 
check bleeding at the nose. A roll of cotton wool is| 
useful when children are troubled with earache. 


Dutt Purits.—Comfort yourself with the thought | 
that, if it were not for the dull pupils, you never would 
gain your full strength as a teacher. The dull pupils 
may discourage and dishearten you at times, but they 
awaken you to fresh methods, new devices, as you find | 
yourself baflled in your attempts to reach the compre- | 
hension, to awaken the thought of the dull boys and girls 
in your class. 

Sevr-Respect.—Awaken the self-respect of your un- 
ruly pupils, and half the battle is won. Encourage the 
boys to come to school with neat-looking necks and boots 





| 


"second weak. As soon as the class can perceive this, let 


first beat of every measure,—if a two-part,—strong, the historians, and philosophers. Surely it is a sunny land 


and strangely diversified as to surface, soil, and climate. 


h . ‘“s " 3; 8 ¥ 99 f ° oe ° 
the pupils count “strong, weak; strong, weak,” etc., as| In the eastern part of central Italy is a division which 


| you slowly hom the cnevelee, Ascustem the pages te) has been famous for being the home of distinguished 


math rowel rong, rak Wn Mann th Vg Raven ws 
part measures. the adopted city of Dante; Florence claimed Galileo; 
Urbino was the birthplace of Raphael; Pesara was the 

abode of Tasso for a time; and Bologna was the city in 

which Galvani taught, and discovered galvanism. In 

' mediaeval times this portion of Italy was harrassed by 
cruel invaders who made frequent onslaughts upon the 
people; so the doges built Venice out in the Adriatic Sea 

~~ for protection. A hundred miles to the south St. 

Accustom the pupils to read, viz.: do strong, re weak, Marinus reared a hermitage on the top of a craggy moun- 

' mi strong, r¢ weak; mi strong, fa weak; mi strong, re. tain in 441 A. D., and at length there was gathered about 


Music ar Siaut.—Take any exercise, as,— 
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Just Published, in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 
anew Plane Geometry, entitled 


5 . 

Bradbury $ Academic Geometry. By WittiAM F. Brappury, Head 
Master of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass. Price, 75 cents. Examination 
copy mailed for 5c cents. 

This work is designed for High Schoois and Academies, and is especially adapted to the 
present requirements for admission to the leading colleges and technical schools. In addition to 
the full treatment of the subject in the regular theorems there are at the close of each book, and at 
the end of the work, a large number of exercises for original demonstration ; also numerous practical 
problems throughout the book designed to test the pupils’ comprehension of the geometric prin 
ciples contained in the theorems demonstrated. 


Recently Published. 


b ry’ 

Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra. by Witias ¥. Bean. 
BURY, of Cambridge, Mass., and GrenvitLte C. Emery. Master and In- 
structor in Mathematics, Public Latin School, Boston. 412 pages. Price 

_9 . . . . 4 
$1.08. Examination copy mailed for 50 cents. 

rhe design of the authors was to make a book sufficiently elementary for beginners, and that 
should lead up by easy steps to the more advanced work required for preparation of students for 
the leading colleges and technical schools. Their positions in the important schools with which 
they are connected have given them an opportunity of knowing the present requirements in the 
study, and they have received valuable suggestions from many teachers who desired a more satis- 
factory text-book than any of the Algebras now in use. On every page will be recognized the work 
of the skilled and thorough teacher. The success of this book, as evinced by its wide introduction 

and popularity in leading schools, is most gratifying. 


Algebra Examination Papers. For admission to several leading New 


England ( olleges from 1878 to 188y inclusive, and to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Containing over a thousand examples that have been given as tests by these 
Colleges. No better exercises for review work can be found. Price 50 cents ; 


C l’s L 
ogswell’s Lessons in Number. 
Schools, City of Cambridge. 

This book is in many of its features quite diferent from any work hitherto published. The 
author in his work as Supt. of Schools has given special attention to the instruction in the Prim: ry 
grade, believing that to be of first importance, and his book, it is believed, will be found adapte ia 
an unequalled manner to the present requirements of Primary Schools. It covers the’ oniies 
Primary course and its use will not conflict with the higher books of any series. The book is - 
we by re authorities on Primary instruction, and though published but a short time hes 
— bt goks Ig large number of the best schools in the country. Price, 25 cents. Sample copy 


By FRANCIS CoGswELL, Supt, of 


Circulars descriptive of the above and other educational works sent on application 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic, 5; cents,  Examina 


tion copy 4o cents. 


5 5 s . 

Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary Arithmetic, 2; cents, examin 
ation copy 15 cents. 4 
Designed for Grammar and Intermediate Schools. These books are unsurpassed in their a 
thorough adaptation to business methods and the best methods of instruction. 
strong in the number, variety, and practical character of their examples. 
| omitted and the less important subjects placed in the appendix. 

tbe schools, 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. ro: niet : 


Schools and Academies. Price, 80 cents. Examination copy 50 cents. 


Meservey's Single Entry Book-keeping. 


Price 60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 
apt a adapted to business methods. 
The author has been remarkably successful i i i f 

‘ee y successful in making the fundamental principles of the 
es ag to the ordinary school pupil. Most works in this line are too cochalia’ oat elaborate 
r pu ry schools, but Merservey s text-books can be taught by the regular teacher, and the average 
os Bh Flag easily understand the principles of the subject and apply them to the examples. 
- " anks are prepared to go with each edition of the book. These books are widely use 
throughout the country, and are universally commended. 


Merservey’s Elementary Political Economy. or High Schools 


ee 8 . oe 

Ryne Bes preys Price, 60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 
public adie ging! Neg nd come for the elements of political ‘economy to be taught in th 
. € indispensable preparations for citizenship. The author has been 


fortunate in making th ip Saal 
e leading facts . . . . : mere 
young people. g 5 s and principles of the subject interesting and intelligible to 


Stone’s Hi = 
mar History of England. . For High Schools or the Advanced Gram 
‘ile wedh dees ha ec © ents, Examination copy, 50 cents. 
thorough aloweed, th f mvery important facts in English History in a manner to awaken a 
in the subject. It is a great aid in teaching English Literature and United States 


They are especially a 
All obsolete subjects are 
They are used extensively inthe 


For Grammar Schools. 
Clear, simple, practical, and 


en ae 


History as well as Englis istorv, ; ; ; ; 
widely used. cu a nglish History, and serves as an admirable supplementary reader. It is 
Bra j i 

dbury S Trigonometry and Surveyin Price, $1.28. Contain 


d Academies. 


ing the Analytical and Geometrical methods for High Schools an 


Correspondence solicited, 


THOMPSON BROWN & Co. 2 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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it quite a settlement which was walled in and strongly 
fortified. Here the dwellers felt safe against the attacks 
of Diocletian and other cruel monarchs. They adopted a 
democratic form of government. Gradually they en- 
larged their territory till it embraced twenty-one square 
miles, and to day has a population of nearly eight thous- 
and, with five thriving villages. San Marino, which was 
the first settlement, is the capital, situated upon the crest 
of the mountain twenty-two hundred feet above the sea. 
Napoleon I, during his wars was very choice of this Re- 
public, saying, “It is worthy to be preserved.” The 
popes have always been kindly disposed to it, and King 
Humbert has not disturbed it. There is but one road 
leading to it, and strangers can pass through the gate 
only by permit. 

The outcropping ledges are lime-rock, and as_ these 
crumble away they enrich the soil so that wheat and mul- 
berry trees thrive. The people are generally employed in 
agriculture and the manufacture of silks. They are noted 
for their hospitality, sobriety, industry and morality. 
They are exceedingly jealous of their rights, clinging 
most firmly to territorial and legislative independence. 

San Marino has a governor’s palace, a town hall, seven 
churches, several school-houses, a museum, convents, 
squares, anda park. The government is designated, “ the 
Sovereign Grand Council,” being composed of sixty mem- 
bers elected for life, two-thirds from the town and the 
rest from the country, twelve of whom form the Executive 
Council with two presidents, who are chosen annually and 
serve six months each. An army of eight companies is 
sustained, consisting of 131 officers and 819 privates. A 
yearly revenue of $15,000 is raised. The government 
is free from debt. Sucha republic, if small, ought to be 
preserved. If it contains a jail, or a prison, they are not 
prominent or spacious, but the tomb of St. Marinus is con- 
spicuous and greatly honored. 

The men and women seem happy and hopeful. The 
children are affable and respectful. We see no tendency 
to exchange substance for show, comfort for costliness, 
rural retirement for city flirtation, the frugal meal for 

dainties and dyspepsia. No doubt that this physical ele- 


vation, affording them the purest air and the most fasci- 
nating views, has a tendency to render them pure in heart 
and noble in purpose. The morning first gilds these 
heights and the evening last envelops them in shadows. 
Somehow God seems nearer on the mountain than in the 
valley. Moses brought down the Law from Sinai ; Christ 
delivered his Sermon on the Mount. 

This is a republic on a hill whose light cannot be hid. 
There can be no question but that it is lending an in- 
fluence to set Italy free, for no one after seeing its work- 
ing could doubt the utility of such a form of government. 
It gives the fullest freedom to do right and the least lib- 
erty to do wrong. 

The people are so attached to their homes that it is 
seldom any emigrate to foreign lands. One thing is cer- 
tainy, they never turn out to be members of the Mafia league. 
Sooner or later they are sure to return to their place of 
nativity, for it is dear to their hearts. We did not learn 











of any frauds there practiced at the ballot box, nor of 
any votes being bought or sold. Some large republics 
might follow with profit the example of this tiny realm. 








ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Lawson Valentine, presented the Boy’s Lodging House 


on Forty-fourth Street, New York City, with One Hun- | 


dred Books for Boys that were in his opinion the best that 
could be selected to create a vigorous appetite for reading 
and that would at the same time supply the most nour- 
ishment. ‘This is the list: 
ALDRICH. 
Story of a Bad Boy. 
ALTON, EDWARD. 
Among the Law-makers. 
ANDERSEN, HANS. 
Fairy Tales. 2 vols. 
BAKER, SIR SAMUEL. 
Cast up by the Sea. : BurTERWORTH, HEZEKIAH. 
BoLTon, Mrs. SaARAu K. Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe. 
Poor Boys who Became Famous. 7,7 Zag Journeys in the Orient. 
Brooks, E, S. CLEMENS, SAMUEL, 
Chivalric Days. (Mark Twain ) 
Historic Boys. Tom Sawyer. 
Brooks, NOAH. Huckleberry Finn. 
The Fairport Nine. The Prince and the Pauper. 


BUCKLEY, ARABELLA B, 
Fairy Land of Science, 
Winners in Life’s Race 
Oar Friends with Hoofe and 
Claws. [ers. 
Oar Friends with Far and Feath- 
BURNETT, Mrs. F. H. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


CorFIN, C. C. 
| Tho Boys of ’78. 
| The Boys of '61. 

The Story of Liberty. 
| Old Times in the Colonies. 
| Building the Nation. 
CooreER, J. F. 
| Deerslayer. 
| Last of the Mohicans. 
| Pathfinder. 
| The Pilot. 
DE For, DANIEL, 
| Robinson Crusoe. 

Diaz, Mrs. A. M. 

The William Henry Letters. 
| DickENS, CHARLES, 
| Oliver Twist. 
| Nicholas Nickleby. 
DopGE, Mrs. M, M. 
| Hans Brinker. 

Donald and Dorothy. 


Du CHAILLU, PAUL B. 
| Country of the Dwarfs. 
| Explorations and Adventures in 
Equatorial Africa. 
| A Journey to Ashango Land. 
| Lost in the Jungle. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country. 
My Apingi Kingdom. 
Wild Life Under the Eqaator. 


EGGLESTON, EDWARD, 
Hoosier Schoolboy. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


HALE, LUCRETIA P, 
The Peterkin Papers. 
Henry, G. A. 
| St. George for England. 
| The Lions of St. Mark. 
In Times of Peril. 
Out on the Pampas. 
The Cat of Babastes. 
With Clive in India. 
In Freedom’s Cause. 
True to the Old Flag. 
The Lion of the North. 
In the Reiga of Terror. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
| Orange and Green. 


HuGuHeEs, THOMAS. 
| Tom Brown at Rugby. 
JOHNSON, ROSSITER. 
Phaeton Rogers. 
Knox, T. W. 
Boy Travelers in Siam and Java. 
Boy Travelers in Japan and 
China. 
Boy Travelers in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 





MARRYAT, Carr. FRED'K. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
PA@k, THOMAS NELSON. 
Two Little Confederates. 
PARTON, JAMES P, 
Captains of Industry. 


PYLE, HowArp. 
MerryAdventures of Robin Hood. 


REID, MAYNE. 
The Boy Hunters. 
The Cliff Climbers. 
Boy Slaves. Bush Boys. 
Scorr, WALTER 
Qaentin Durward. Ivanhoe. 
ScuppER, Horace E, 
Bodleys Afloat. } _ 
Bodleys on Wheels. — 
SouTHEY, RopBerr. 
Life of Nelson. (Shortened form.) 
STEVENSON, RoBert Louis 
Kidnapped. ‘Treasure Island. 
STOCKTON, FRANK R. 
A Jolly Fellowship. 
Stowe, Harrier Bercurr. 
Uacle Tom’s Cabin. 


Swirt, JONATHAN, 
Galliver’s Travels. 
TROWBRIDGE, J. T. 
Jack Hazard. 
Chance for Himself, 
Doing His Best. 
Fast Friends. His Own Master. 
Cudjoe’s Cave, 
Lawrence’s Adventures. 

Three Sconts. Bound n Honor. 
VERNE, JULES. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues 

under the Sea. 
From the Earth to the Moon. 
Roand the World in Kighty Days. 
The Mysterious Island. 
Journey to the Center of the 
Earth. 
Journey to the North Pole. 
At the North Pole. 
A Field of Ice. 
WIGGIN, KATE D. 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Woop, J. H. 
Homes without Hands. 
YONGE, CHARLOTTE. 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
The Chaplet of Pearls. 





Arabian Nights. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Theodolph the Icelander. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Men and Events of Forty Years. 

By JosiAH B, GRINNELL. 8VvO, cloth, $2.50. 

Mr. Grinnell was the founder of Grinnell University, 
and of several Western towns. A leader in every great 
public movement in the West, the intimate friend of 
many of our famous men, his book is both biography and 
history, and is full of information on important matters. 


The Story of Massachusetts. ‘‘Story| 
of the States” Series. By EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

« It would be a novelty for Dr. Hale to write a dull 
book, but this is in his best vein. It ia real history, for | 
it reveals the spirit of the people,"’"—/nier Ocean, 


The Story of New Mexico. By Hor-| 
ATIO O. Lapp, A.M. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
‘No American Commonwealth has a more intensely 

interesting and romantic history than New Mexico. Mr. 

Ladd tells his wonderful! story ina + tox that for graphic 

clearness leaves nothing to be desired.”’— Boston Traveller. 

NEw YORK, OHIO, VERMONT, WISCONSIN, LOUISI- 
ANA AND KENTUCKY also ready. 

“ As an educational series they are second only to the 
ay of the country, and in some respects superior.” 
hila, Star. 


The Story of the American Soldier, 
American Sailor. American Indian. By 
ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 8vo, cloth, fully illus- 
trated, $2.25 each. 

Three of the most important historical books pertain- 
ing to the history of our country. 


The Story of the United States of 
America. Told for young people. By ELBRIDGE 
S. Brooks.  Lllustrated, quarto, cloth, $1.50; 


LITERATURE HELPS. DELIGHTFUL NEW FICTION. SOME TEACHERS 


Thucydides. Translated into English with} The Pot of Gold. By Mary E, WILKINS, | desire to make their vacation a source of income. 
inal 1 index by B. Jowett, M.A,, 2mo, ll ed, $1.25, " sasveees ‘ 
marginal analysis and index by oO 12mo, beautifully illustrated, $ OTHER TEACHERS prefer to use vacation for 








: An Unsolicited Letter 
First) 


|relative to the Lothrop Magazines, from the 








boards, $1 25, ~ 
“Mr. Brooks’ command of the material is complete; 
he has made an old story seem singularly new. Old New 
York and the volonial days are artistically sketched,” — 
Brooklyn Times. | 


Stories of the Land of Evangeline. | 
By GRACE DEAN McLkop. Illustrated by Hy 
SANDHAM. 12mod, $1.25. 

‘“*It is one of the best books of one of the best varieties 
obtainable for supplementary reading,’’—J/ournal of Ed- 
ucation, Boston. 


U. 8S. Curious Facts in United States | 


y | 

Master of Baliol ge Prof. of Greek in Univer. | Sixteen delightful stories by this favorite author, | 

sity of Oxford, etc. Edited with introduction tv written for young people but interesting to older readers. | recreatj - 

y y & peop 3  Fouc | recreation and rest, 
American edition, by A. P. PEAnopy, LL.D. 8vo, |“ The Bound Girl,” “* Deacon Thomas Walea’s Will,” and , ? 
cloth, $3 00; half caif, $5.00. |The Adopted Daughter,” give graphic pictures of early We can put the former in the way of making 
1, Especially valuable. from its sympathetic quality, to | ey at naan. others are full of delicious fun) Vacation profitable for themselves and for us. 

a . ; ‘ Some of the latter may like a vacation help, such 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 'as a nice Camera or Bicycle; perhaps a Sewing 
ere prete bt SS BOSCHES., 7 of Patver. | pee to W bs. Little thy se! ee By | Machine or Organ for the home, or a small, choice 
sity College, Oxford, an . M. LANG .A., of | ARGARET SIDNEY. 12m, illustrated, $1.25. a > ’ nays 
Merton Coliege. 12mo, $1 50. Greek scholars in The “ Peppers” are simply ienasiebibhe. end the ctety | Library of Books. 

England and America pronounce it the standard | of their young manhood and maidenhood is filled to the | No Expense need be incurred in getting these, 
prose version. Lothrop’s Edition set in small pica. | brim with delightful incidents and inspiring thoughts. f : h ly 5, 
9 : . : Polly’s experience as musi teacher, and the young | 4 lew Spare hours and energy only are required. 

Lamb’s Essays. A Biographical Study. | men’s col ege and business life are described with 
Selected and annotated by ELIZABETH DEERING | realistic power. | 
lee techs pe tg hen to the reading Marjorie’s Canadian Winter. A story At the Close of the School Year 

and study of Charles Lamb, and is of value to every! of The Northern Lights. By AGNES MAULE a simple remembrance to vour pupils is very 

student of English literature.”—Journal and Messenger. | MACHAR, author of “ Stories of New France. 12 ; The Loth D, uM ‘ 

Spare Minute Series. Thirteen volumes, ™®, illustrated, $1.50. |*ppropriate. 520 UO aap eegeaes st0 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 each; holiday style, $1.50. | The delights of winter in Canada with its jolly sports exceptionally suitable for this purpose. We in- 

f bh fe. and splendid carnival are graphically described. apy | 
ete pil eas diesen teeta Genths Uastteaata interesting bits ae valuable ee cag wee ecemeien ars tend to make a very special rate, to teachers 
° 4 c . m ed, 

Smiles, Kingsley, Gladstone, Beecher, Robertson, etc. | also brought out in a way to make them reme | only, for this purpose. 

The Russian Novelists. Translated from Gulf and Seneter. the pessten® of} Resolve that next term you will have these 
the French of E. M. de Vogiié by Jane L. Ep-| Alaska. By WILLIS Boyb ALLEN, author 0 {magazines introduced for Supplementary Read- 
MANDS. A Critical analysis of Russian Literature. | The Pine Cone Series, etc. 12mo, $1.00. iF ; os tien Reheat Maneh and wasenis,. We 
12mo, $1.25. | The gay party of young people who have camped out | ng. interes esc I , 

“ These studies give a better insight into Russian life, |in the woods of Maine, and along the seashore at the! will help you. 
thought and character, than any book yet published on | Isles of Shoals, or among the mountains of New| 

that subject.”—Cincinnati Times Star. Hampshire, extend bn. A apeurenen to Alaska, where 

the ave some wonderful experiences, 

Hlustrated Science Stories. Eleven! '“’ a 
volumes. Quarto, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25.|\The Down-East Master's 
Fully illustrated. | School. Ky EDWARD A. RAND. 12mo, $1 25. 

Overhead—Underfoot—Up Hill and Down Dale--Nelly A quaint, homely and enlivening story of a young| Vice-Chairman of the Manchester (N. H.) 
p , 1 ' y 

Marlow in Washington—Lotus Bay—Eyes Right—The « fown Kaster’s” experience with his first school in a| ‘ 

Look about Club—Second Year of the Look about. Club— | typical section of Yankee iand a generation ago. Full of School Board: , 

My Land and Water Friends—My Wonder Story—Fairy fun and action, and yet with a purpose, pathos and APRIL, 30, 1892. 

Lo oder omg : —_- “T heartily indorse them for this purpose 

ero A Pag es peg ee a Jack Brereton’s Three Mouths’ (Sup. Reading.) They are healthy in tone and 

ABTHA 5. eo Sone © “¢ e . . IA McINTOSH Cox. 12 tnetrnctive ¢ * * * 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents. port | ere A nen Man ——— a fresh and instructive in matter. | ; am 
Physical Culture as applied to chest development, ; ti : © heeis idole thet hes mewn us glad to note the wealth of improvement you have 
erect carriage of body aud deep breathing, Key-words, |, The fe civi War 4 d just caeh story as this to| bestowed upon them.” 

Inflection, Articulation, Emphasis, Pitch, etc. since the Civil War needs just such a y | 

“ We have never seen any other work on the subject make real bs ayn vo — yo thn gh a we | Resp’y yours, 
sufferi ed the struggie throughout iia 
that gave so many things that are necessary to an under- oeoian nessa of a boy hero will thrill every young | 


MARSHALL P. HALL. 


1 
standing of it.”— School Journal, New York. = ss 
4 “eh heart, The Lothrop Magazines: 
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History. By MALCOLM TOWNSEND. 12mo, | Wi ° . . 

: sdom of the Wise. Pithy and Pointed 

= $1 = oti 4 breed 500 pages, with in- Sayings of the best authors. Compiled by CARo 
— _— 7 LINE 8S. Hunt. Teacher in Girls’ High School, | 
A regular encyclopaedia of valuable information, his- San Francisco. 12mo, 75 cents; full gilt. $1.00, 
torteal, geegrapaien!, comamercial and phenomenal, Mises Hunt, out of her own successful experience has 


prepared a book of choice selections that wiil be invalu- 
Library of Entertainin History. able to teachers and scholars. } 


Edited by ARTHUR GILMAN. Each volume 12mo . 
cloth, $1°50. 4 "| Wordsworth for the Young. a 
= —~India—O piled, with Introduction, by Mrs. CYNTHIA M. 87. | 
History of the American People—Spain—Inudia—China. JOHN. In three parts. for different ages, 4to, pro-| 
Miss VYonge’s Young Folks’ His-| fusely illustrated, $1 25. 
tories. 6yo. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. | “ Happy ia the child who ean study and learn to love 
England—-France—-Germany—-Greece—-Rome-—and | Sttractive volume as this.”—Journal of Education. 


Bible History. N Finger Plays By EMILIE 
urser ing Ss. y EMILIE 
Allustrated Popular Biographies. 18 ae Music by CORNELIA C ROESKE. Il 
vols, cloth, $1.25 each. lustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. Quarto, $1.25. | 
Biographies of distinguished statesmen, poets. gen- | 
erals, including such names as Grant, Lincoln, Long | for the kindergarten. 
fellow, Whittier, Dickens, Lowell, etc. young children.”’ 











Italian Child-Life. 


descriptions of home life, the curious incidenta which . J 
have Seek a delicious foreign flavor, the games, the Babyland, 50 cents a year. 


fetes, the friends, are all true to the life. 
| r 
‘The Lance of Kanana. 


modern traveller (under the name the Arabs gave him), | young; the very best writers and artists con- 
. / though historically true, has all the fascination of the ~~ 
good poetry through the medium of such & beautiful and | 9)q time Eastern romance. 


Miss 
“It would be difficult to find a more bewitching book | feels hersel 


ing | “ > tors. in spite of her natural love of fun, F a meeitel . 
SS a ee ry elightfully amusing character. teachers will receive specimens free. 


e By MARIETTA AM wiag awake, $2.40 a year. 
BROSI. 12mo, 75 cents. 
Marietta was a real Italian child, and her native The Pansy, $1.00 a year. 








Our Little Men and Women, $1.00a year 
By ABD EL Special rates to schools, 
ARDAVAN. 12mo, illustrated by Garrett. §1 00 


This brilliant story of Oriental adventure, written bya! At the head of periodical literature for the 


tribute. ; 
; . Teachers and Parents can give children no 

Dorn eS samen BY better means towards an education in all that is 
tie gitl with the ing family nates wha) really helpful and improving. 


The ree es with the imposing family names who ; 
obliged to sustain the record of her dead-| 15 cents for samples of all four magazines; 


(364 and 366 Washington Street, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, | 


Opposite Bromfield Street, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
[ Owing to the present va iety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of bocke. as 4to, 8vo,12mo, etc, gtve little inti- 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in in. hes, the number first given being the iength. 











PaysicaL Epucation In THE Pustic Scuoors. By R. 
Anna Morris. New York: American Book Company. 1{2 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Physical education is universally demanded. Text-books or 
guides in physical cnlture are few. The day is not distant | when 
every first-clasa house will have its physical culture book, as it now 
has its temperance physiology. 


This is a beautiful book based upon the Delsartean rather than | 


the Swedish movements. First of all the aim is to make a child 
healthy, then graceful. It also has an intellectual and an ethical 
purpose. The author would instill a kind of body worship and 
love for the pure and beautiful, a pride in pbysical strength and 
control as safeguards egainet bad habits, appetites, and all vices 
that degrade ihe flesh. The book is graded for each year of school 
life from the earliest primary to the high school. The directions 
are micute; the exercises carefully arranged. The general outline 
of exercises are for sitting, standing, harmonic poise, ekipping, 
spinning, raciog, walking, marching, swinging, pushing, bowing 
and hand shaking as introductory to the vations movements, such 
as front, side, horizontal, obliqae, serpentine, spiral, limited giving, 
broad giving, elevated giving and feather movements. 

There are exercises fally illostrated for the use of wands, dumb- 
betls and Indian clubs. In addition to the gymnastic phases of the 


book are several chapters upou reading, declamation and courteous 


deportment. 


THe AMERICAN Hisrory Series: The Colonial Era. 


By George Park Fisher. 
438 pp. Price, $1 25. 
This volume is the first of a new series which will do for Ameri: 
can History what the ‘‘ Epochs’’ series has already done in ancient 
und modern history. Oar history has been divided into four 
periods, and each is to be treated by one who has made historical 
work a profession, and who bas become an especial authority upon 
the period of which he writes. Following Professor Fisher’s vol- 
ume comes ‘' The French War and the Revolution,’’ distinctly the 
period of growing separation, by Professor William M. Sloane of 
Princeton, President Francia A. Walker of the Massachusetts 
Inatitate of Technology comes back to the consideration of the 
period which resulted in an American consolidated nation. Two 
volumes will be used by Professor John W. Burgess of Colambia to 
being the story from the conclasion of peace in 1815 to the end of 
reconstruction. ‘The reputation and known ability of these men, 
supported and controlled by the energy and insistence upon the best 
displayed by the Scribnera during toe immediate past, leaves no 
room for doubting that this series will take a firat rank ag an au- 
thority on our national history. 

Professor Fisher writes of the colonies, devoting only a single 
chapter to the preliminary discoveries and settlements. Nowhere, 
however, can be found a clearer view of this period. It is more 
than an ontline, ths results of each voyage or voyager standing out 
sharply, yet in due connection with the whole. The narrative of 
each colony is then carried through tothe time of the English Revo- 


New York: Charles Scribner’a Sons. 














i 688, inving with Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
— “The sy ne New England are divided by the plant- 
ing of Connecticut in 1636. New York, New Jersey, I ennsylvania 
complete the list. A strong chapter opens the second part, showipg 
the effect of the Revolation upon the colonies and the external con- 
ditions, especially New France, which were to affect them during 
the period from 1688 to 1756, Each colony is treated separately, 
yet in a way to show the slow growth of common feelings. = 
closing chapter is upon the literatare of the colonies. The whole 
| story is treated ia a thoroughly ‘* historical ’’ manner, a8 now uo- 

derstood by the best teachers and students. It in far from @ narra- 
tive of events in themselves, but rather of their cause and signifi- 
cance. It is a philosophic treatment of the people, their manvers, 
habita, beliefs, aims, and conduct. Possibly, indeed, in following 
out this line of work Professor Fisher has neglected another side. 
At least, the only weak thing noticeable in the book is the second 
of the three maps, that of “ original grants.’’ In its way certainly 
correct, and also somewhat unique, it is not satisfactory for the 
younger students, and perhaps for some teachers. 

The second appendix, a bibliographical no'e, ia the moat thor- 
oughly valuable thing in the volume. Makiog no claim to com- 
pleteness, it gives the titles of a large namber of secondary works 
and available sources upon colovial history, about which students 
must at least know something. Dr. Fisher gives a general judge- 
ment upon each work, and often refers to chapters of especial 
value. It is the sort of bibliography of which those beginning to 
read upon any subject stand in especial need. 


Loneman’s New Scuoor Attias. Edited by G. G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.S:, and C. H. Leete, A.M., Ph.D. Engraved 
by Edward Stanford. With a fall Index of Names. Imp. 8yo. 
Price, $1.50. ; 

LONGMAN'’S ScHOooL GEOGRAPHY. By George G. Chisholm. 
M.A., BSe. Second edition, revised, large 12mo, with 70 Lilne- 
trations 384 pazes, Price, $1.25. 

| QUESTIONS BASED ON LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 

| G. @. Chisholm, M.A., 3.Se., and C H. Leete, A.M., Ph D. 

Price, 40 centa. New York : Longmans, Green 











Large 12mo. 
& Co. 


‘The three books are intended for « basis for the study of geog- 


raphy in schools in advance of the elementary grades. 

The New School Atlas is convenient in siz9, aud contains 28 quarto 
and 10 colored maps and insets. They give an adequate represen- 
tation of the physical featores of the globe, a very judicious selec- 
tion of names of places for educational purposes, and facilitate a 
ready compar soa of size of the countries and regions included in 
the different maps. Among special features of value to the student 
are those indicating the utility of the rivers for navigation, the vege- 
tation areas of the world, the showing of the races and relizious, 
the astronomical geolozical, and commercial facts. The index of 
reference is of itself a valuable work. 

Longman’s School Geography we have, in previous issues of the 
JOURNAL, commended heartily. Its aim is to present the facts of 
geography that are really essential for information and discipline. 
Special prominence is given to the relation of cause and effect. 
The general laws of physical geography are clearly and concisely 
stated at the outset, and subsequently the fscts that specially illue- 
trate these laws are referred to as the etady develops. We notice 
with special pleasure the recognition of the most approved modern 
methods of treating the continent of America. A eketch of the 
double continent is given, with suggestive statements as to the his- 


tory, ete., and then each of the general topics of surface, climate 
life, ete., is treated for the whole continent, thus precentin 7 ved 
wholes those natural characteristics which are not at all subject to 
limitation by political boundaries, the portion of each of these fea. 
tures that becomes the share of one or another country being pointed 
ont Jater, when the countries are separately dwelt upon. 

This method of teaching geography to older pupils is based upon 
sound meatal philosopby, and will be appreciated by all educators 
who are imbued with a spirit forntesching real geography. Valo. 
able time has been worse than wasted in teaching this subject by 
the old method, aod we welcome a new departure, such as this work 
presents in material wisely selected and arranged, that will make 
the stady pleasurable and of substantial value. 

The qneetions embodied in the separate little volume are of a sort 
to develop the thinking powers of students, and references are given 
to the pages of the School Geography on which they are based. 


Letrers or CHarues Dickens TO WILKIE Co xtuys. 
Edited by Lawrence Hutton. With Portraits and Facsimilee, 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth, 166 pp 
In the year 1855 Dickens destroyed in a gigantic bonfire at Gad’s 

Hill all his private and confidential letters, having a well founded 
prejudice against the publication of such by the too often tastelesg 
and inqaisicive biographer. This accounts for the presentation of 
but one side of the correspondence between the two authors, which 
covered a period of thirty years of unbroken intimacy. These let- 
ters from Dickens to the younger brother novelist were frequent 
and familiar, and show what a strong feeling of good-fellowship 
existed between them, both in business and social relations. Wilkie 
Collina was first associated with Dickens at ths time of the latter's 
famous theatrical performances, and later on in the conduct of 
Heusehold Words, for which he constantly wrote alone and in col- 
laboration with Dickens. Their nearness was further cemented by 
the marriage of the daughter of Dickens tothe brother of Collins. 
This collection of letters, though perhaps of no great value from a 
literary point of view, are of interest inasmuch as they show the 
great novelist in a light in which only the few who won his in- 
timate friendship ever saw him. They have been admirably ar- 
ranged and edited and are attractively bound with several portraits 
and facsimiles. 


A Novel, by Gustav Freytag. Ed. 
Boston: Gian & Co. 218 pp. Price 


SoLL UND HABEN. 
ited by Ida W. Bultmann. 
70 cents. 

Gustav Freytag is a name well known to English teachers and 
learners of German, yet one who has read only die Journalisten 
knows but little of his real attractiveness. A stadent of language and 
literature, he wandered off into the study of civilization, and it is here 
that we best know him. Students of history owe ‘‘the modern his- 
torical methods ’’ to Germany, but lovers of history owe them in great 
measure, also, to the cultur-geschichtliche novellen, those delight- 
fal tales of the traeat history, which, after all, only the labors of 
Rauke and his followers made possible. Miss Baltmann of tbat 
ideal fitting school, the Norwich Free Academy, has condensed the 
novel so as to bring it within reasonable length for American class 
ase, supplying passages which keep the thread of the narrative un- 
broken. The text has been fally annotated, rare and unusual ex- 
preesions receiving careful attention, while grammatical and pbilo- 
logical pcints are explained whenever advisable. In giving 
equivalent English words and phrases, Miss Bultman has wisely 

(Continued on page 21) 





STANDARD AND VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


“Thoroughly Comprehensive and Trustworthy,” 


“The Cheapest and 


Most Complete French Dictionary Published.” 











Cassell’s New German Dictionary. Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


(Cerman-English and English-German.) 


By ELIZABETH WEIR. 
1126 Pages. 


Revised Edition. 


Specimen pages sent free upon application. 


VALUABLE BOOKS OF REFERENCE, | 





A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS, 





Being a Cyclopedia of Laconie Quotations from the best authors, 
both ancient and modern. By TRyYON EDWARps, D.D. Alphabet- 
ically arranged by subjects. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. xii 644, extra cloth, 


Price, $5.00 

“The book is invaluable and should have a very wide circula- 
tion.” New York and Chicago. 

* The choicest quotations on every conceivable subject.”— Pop 
ular Educator, Boston, 


School Journal 








DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


| 





Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common Phrases, | 
Allusiens and words that have a Tale to Tell. By Rev. Dr. | 
BREWER, Twenty first Edition. Revised and Corrected. Crown 
&vo, half moro 


co, gilt top, 1076 pp. Price, $2.50. | 





DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 


Being a comprebensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
gilt top. Priee, $2 50 





ott ‘ 
‘76 pp. Crown 8vo, half morocco, | 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK, 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. By Rev. Dr. BREWER 
Crown &vo, half morocco, gilt top, nearly 1200 pp. Price, $3 50. } 








A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES 


Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic 


| 





By Rev. Dr. BREWER. Crown | 
&vo, half morocco, gilt top, over 600 pp. Price, $2 50 


Special Terms to Teachers for Examination and Introduct 


on. | Correspondence Solicited. | 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 


(French-English and English-French.) 


Corrected and Revised by Prof. ROUBAUD, B.A. 


Price, $1.50. 


CASSELL’S 





Latin-English and English-Latin 





Dictionary. 





Revised by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M. A. 


and JOSEPH F. CHARLBS, B. A. 
Extra Cloth. 


Vol. I.—~From the Karliest Times to Beowulf, 


Crown Syo 941 Pages. Price, $1.60. 





CASSELL’S 





Latin- English 


Revised, Enlarged, and in part Re-written 


Dictionary. 





|New and Enlarged Edition. 


Specimen pages sent free upon application. 


325th Thousand. 1148 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 





An Attempt Towards a History of English Literature. 





By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature at University College, London 


7 Vol. II.—From 
Czedmon to the Conquest. Vol I1I.—trom the Conquest to Chau 
cer. Vol. 1V.—Literature of the Fourteenth Century, Rook I. 
Vol. V.—Literature of the Fourteenth Century, Book Ii. Vol. VI 
—From Chaucer to Caxton. Vol. VII.—From Caxton to Coverdale, 
Vol. VIII.—From Surrey to Spenser. 

Other Volumes to Follow. 


Large 12mo. Extra Cloth. Gilt Top. Price per volume, $1.50. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. 
By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 








By J. R. V. MARCHANT. M.A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Cloth $2.00. 


Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth. 634 Pages Price, $1.50. 


i—_ses 


Adapted for use in high schools and colleges. 





“A cheapness hardly to be matched on such a scale.” —The Nation 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 





A MANUAL OF GREEK ARCHAOLOGY, 
By MAXIME COLLIGNON, 


Deputy Prof. of Archeology in Faculty 





Translated by JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, 
Professor of Greek in Hari ard University. 


Large 12mo. Extra Cloth. Gilt Top. Illustrated. Price. $2.00. 





of Letters of Paris (Sorbonne). r: 


Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars sent FREE upon application. 


106 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature at University College, London 
In neat 32mo volumes. Each containing about 200 pages of clear, 


-adable print, on good paper, at the low price of 


TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 


Volumes 1 to 1584 can be supplied in Extra Cloth Binding at 26 cents 





per volume. 


Send for complete list of volumes issued to date. 
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GINN & COMPANY Publish: 


Elementary English. t Tarbell’s Lessons in Lan | 
guage, Book I. and Book II.; Elementary Lessons in English, Part I. 
and Part II ; + Whitney and Lockwood’s English Grammar; Whit- | 
ney’s Grammar; Stickney’s Readers; t Cyr’s Children’s Primer; Cyr’s | 
Reading Slips; + Classics for Children (37 vols.) ; Open Sesame; Word 
by Word: Primary and Advanced; + Graves’ Spelling Book; + Ginn’s 
Spelling Blanks; + Ginn’s Writing Books; Turner’s Primer and First 
Reader; Stories for Young Children; +Kindergarten Stories and Morn 

ing Talks; Twilight Thoughts; Memory Gems; Good Night Poetry; 
The Nine Worlds; + Selections for Memorizing; etc. 80 Vols. 


Higher English. Lockwood’s Lessons in English; 
Hudson’s New School Shakespeare (in cloth or paper); Harvard 
Shakespeare, and Pamphlet Selections; Minto’s Prose, and Poetry; | 
Garnett’s English Prose; Best Elizabethan Plays; Sidney’s Defense | 
of Poesy; t Sheiley’s Defense of Poetry; + Aristotle’s Poetics; + Ben 
Jonson’s Timber; tCorson'’s Primer of English Verse; t Maxcy’s | 
Hamlet; + Winehester’s Courses of Reading; Scott; Genung’s Practt- | 
cal Rhetoric and Rhetorical Analysis; Smith’s Synopsis of English | 
and American Literature; Emery’s Notes on English Literature ; | 
Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations; + School and College; ete | 

137 Vols. | 


Old English. Carpenter’s Grammar and Reader; Cook's 
Sievers’ Grammar; Library of Poetry: Andreas, Beowulf, Caedmon, | 


Elene, and Zupitza’s Old and Middle English Reader; English of 
XIV. Century; Translations of Beowulf, and Elene; etc. 13 Vols. 


Latin. Allen and Greenough’s New Grammar, New Cesar, 
New Cicero, tNew Ovid; Greenough’s Virgil; Tetlow’s Lessons; 
Beginner’s Latin Book; t Gate to Caesar; + Straight Road to Cesai; 
Gradatim; Leighton’s First Steps in Latin; Latin Lessons; Six 
Weeks’ Preparation for Czsar; Sallust; Tacitus; + Terence; Collar’s 
Composition; Allen’s Composition; + Latin Prose: Livy; Synonyms; 
Quintus Curtius; Keep’s Uses of the Moods; Lexicons; College 
Serles of Latin Authors; Classical Review; etc. 74 Vols. 


Greek. Goodwin’s Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenses; 
Leighton’s and White’s Lessons; Anabasis and Vocab.; School Iliad 
and Vocab; +t Beginner’s Gresk Book; +Anabasis Dictionary; 
| College Series of Greek Authors; Hogue’s Irregular Verbs; Classi: al 
Atlas; Aeschylus; Sophocles; Euripides; Pindar; Lysias; Thucydides; 
Aristophanes; Plato; Demosthenes; Jebb’s Homer; Liddell and 
Scott's Lexicors; ete. 74 Vols 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. Their Motto 
STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice 





ELEMENTARY LESSONS !N ENCLISH. 
MONTCOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Mathematics.  wenrworrs septs: Primary, and 


Grammar School Arithmetics, High School Arithmetic, School Al 
gebra, Elementary Algebra, Complete Algebra, Higher Algebra, 
College Algebra, New Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying. 
Analytic Geometry, Tables, Exercises in Algebra, Arithmetic, and 
Geometry; Page’s Fractions; t Baldwin’s Industrial Primary Arith 
metic; +tGay’s Business Book-keeping. Single and Double Entry; 
+ College Requirements in Algebra; Hardy’s Analytic Geometry, and 
Calculus; Hyde’s Directional Calculus; Taylor's Calculus; Lessons in 


Geometry; Carhart’s Plane Surveying; Biakslee’s Academic Trigo 
| nbometry; Comstock’s 


Macfarlane’s Tables and 
94 Vols. 


Least Squares; 
Algebra of Logic; ete. 


Science. Gage’s Elements of Physics, Physical Science, and 

Laboratory Manual; Williams’s Chemical Science, and Laboratory 

Manual; Lincoln’s Hygienic Physiology: + Ball’s Starland; + Young's 

Astionomies; +t Spherical and Practical Astronomy; Newell’s Seed to 

Leaf; t Flower and Fruit and Botany Reader; Little Flower People; 

Plant Organization, Campbell’s Botany; Biological Lectures; Animal 

Life and Iutellizence; Journal of Morphology; + Meteorological Jour. | 
nal; ete. 23 Vols. 


Music. rue narionat course; First, Second, Third 
and +t Fourth Readers and Charts, (old and new editions), Indepen. 
dent Readers; High School Readers; Pease’s Singing Book, Veazie’s | 
Four Part Sopg Reader; Hymn and Tune Books; Tbe Choral Book; 


| The Morning Hour; Time and Tune Series; Tilden’s Common Sehool 


Song Reader, and Chart; The Coda (No. 188 now ready) ; etc. 41 Vols 


H istory. Myers and Allen's Ancient History; Myers’s Medi 
zval and Modern History, General History, History of Rome, and 
Eastern Nations and Greece; Alien’s Roman People; Leading Facts 
of English, French, and American History; +t Beginner’s American 
History; + Reference History of U.S ; Reader’s Guide to English 
History; Emerton’s Introduction to the Middle Ages; Washington 
and His Country; Pilgrims and Puritans; From Colony to Common 
wealth; ete. 24 Vols. 


Philosophy. Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science, and Moral 
Science; Lada’s Lotze’s Series of Outlines; Hickok’s Work’s in Men 
‘al and Moral Philosophy; Davidson’s Kosmini’s Philosophical Sys 
tem; Burt’s History of Greek Philosophy; t Hamilton’s Modalist; 
Mechanism and Personality; Philosophical Review, ete. 16 Vols. 


Modern Languages. International Modern Lan 


guage Series: t Madame Thérese, +t La Famiile de Germandre, ¢{ Soil 


und Haben, + Bocher’s Original Texts; Spantsh Grammar, Readings, 
Idioms; French Readings, Illustrated Beginner’s Books in French, and 
German; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German Grammar; Stein’s German 
Exercises; Dumas’s Les Trois Mousquetatres, Memoires de Saint- 
Simon; French Dictionaries. 23 Vols. 


Oriental Languages. Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s 
Reader; Whitney’s Grammar (Revised Edition); Geldner’s Avesta; 
The Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription; Kegi's Rigveda 
(Arrowsmith’s translation); Nine Jatakas (Pali); A Hymn of 
Zoroaster (Jackson’s translation); + Sanskrit-English Dictionary; 
t The Jataka-mala; t Old Persian Grammar. 15 Vols. 


Geography. our worta, 1. and 11; Classical Atlas; 
Johnston's Wall Maps; Our Worid Reader, No. I.; Footprints ot 
Travel; | Frye’s Child and Nature, and Brooks and Brook Basins; 
| Story of Our Continent; Globes. 8 Vols. 


Miscellaneous. Dante Handbook; Warvard and Yale 
Examination Papers; White’s Eatrance Examination Papers; Sight 
Test; Macy’s Our Government; Burgess’s Political Science and Com- 
parative Constitutional Law; Fay House Monographs; American 
Philological Association; University of Pennsylvania Publications; 
Primer of Ethics; Ethics for Young People; Duty; HistoricSchools of 
Painting, Course of Bench Work in Wood, Political Science Quarterly ; 
Yale Review; ete. 47 Vols. 
[ Books marked thus + are recent.) 





BOOKS. 
PRICES. 


TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS’ 
Arithmetic. The Teachers’ Edition of ‘ First Steps itn 
Number,” by WENTWORTH & REED, 90 cents. In three parts, 30 
cents each. 


G rammar. The Teachers’ Edition of “‘ How to Speak aad 
Write Correctly,” (Part I. of ** Elementary Lessons in Engiish,”’) 60 
cents Edition of Elementary Lessoas in English, Part [1., 15 cents. 
reachers’ Language Lessons and Grammar Lessons, 30 cents. 


Methods. Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching, by 
JOHN T. PRINCE, Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. 75 cents 


Hygiene. Lectures on School Hygiene, by five Boston 
physicans, 80cents. A few vital sapitary tupics treated in the light 
of much special study and experience 


Record Books. Fisk’s Improved Class 
Fifteen Weeks, 90 pp , 30 cts ; No. 2, Fifteen Weeks, 
No. 3, Twenty Weeks, 90 pp., 30 cts. 


ooks: No. I, 
Opp., 40 cts.; 


is MASTERY; their result PRACTICAL ARiTHMETICIANS. 
Plan; Best in Mat er and Make; Best in Interest and Results. 


Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; 


Firm Binding; Low Prices. 


‘*The Brightest, most Original, and most Practical Books on the Subject.’’ 
A Pzenorama of the Leading Facts, with their Causes and their Results. 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUACE. Expression through Written Forms made as Natural as Thought and Speech. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. Studied by More Pupils than all other full Courses Combined. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York. and Chicago. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. 


The 18Q2 Model 





“ Invaluable adjunct to a 


Teaches 
Neatness, 
etc., 
Care, 
‘‘ Errors are 
Accuracy, 
“ The cold 
Observation. ord 


SEND FOR 


“The effect it has upon pupils as to 


For Ease and Convenience 


Design, and Durability of C« 


of Operation, Simplicity of 


mnstruction, IS unequaled. 


The value of a Remington Typewriter as an educational 


Instrument Is NOW 


conceded 


by 


many leading educators 


and school officials who have given the subject attention. 


“It is excellent as a purely educational study.” 


Business Course.” 
neatness, 
is simply marvelous. 


brought out in 


Type - writer.” 
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is merciless ; it gives 
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of his ignorance and carelessness.’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGL 
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a faithful 
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LITERARY NOTES. | 


Witiiam Enrriken Bartey publishes 
an attractive volume of verse entitled Classical | 
Poems, through the press of Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati: Cloth, 108 pp. 


Some CHILDREN OF ADAM is a new and 
striking novel by R. M. Manley, published by | 
Worthington Co., New York. It is illustrated 
with a number of full page photogravures. Cloth, | 
310 pp. 

Winona; A Srory or To-pay, by EI- 
la M. Powell, is a novelette of southern life, | 
founded on several true incidents of the Civil War. 
Published by A. Lovell & Co., New York. Paper, 
50 centa, | 


A BRIGHT and entertaining novel is Jt) 
Came to Pass, by Mary Farley Sanborn, author of | 
‘*Sweetand Twenty.’? Published by Mesers. Lee | 
and Shepard, Boston, in the ‘‘ Good Company 
Series.’’ Price, paper, 50 cents. 


————— 2 
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: i : ice 1 hool use, a remark applying to most of the texte 
eee a “er as ous be this house, which holds undoubted 

"A J r S DRAGON rank as the leading English-French roe 

A Kmionr trast Suors tan DS > house. All of their publications are kept in stoc 
by Edward A. Rand, is a young folks’ account of ean Ser) 

y | by M. Sc 
the life and labors of the late John B. Gough, the | : h h , - 
great temperance orator. Dr. Rand has laid es- | JEAN RACINE 18 per aps the only gr | 
pecial emphasis upon the struggles of Gough’s dramatic master who has written @ recognized 


early life, finding in them an impressive warning masterpiece with the needs of young pupils dis- 2 
pre: to wrong, aaa a spur to reformation. New pm in mind. Two of his finest productions, rain- or ers 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Cloth, 90 cents. Athalie and Esther, originated in the desire of Mme. e 
\ de Maintenon for pure drama with bigh ideals 
Mxssus. Ginn & COMPANY announce, ¢). hoy charges at St. Cyr, and her desire was ful- 
as nearly ready, The Beginner’s American History, | gijeq by the great successor of Corneille, and his 
by H. D. say ey It is — ee oy superior in diction and pure beauty. The shorter 
raphical. Its aim is to present those facts and) t Esther, bas just been issued in " 9 
rinciples in the lives of some of the chief found-| ¢,ctn'e Mvdorn Language Series (97 pp. 25 cents). Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ers and builders of America which would be of in- | 7, editing is done by I. H. B. Spiers, the 


terest and value to children beginning the history ,.i5¢ assistant master of the William Penn Charter For Lecturers, Teachers and 


of our country. It is fully illustrated, and has all ¢oh5o1, Philadelphia. No one could ask for a 

needfal maps. better text with which to introduce a young person QeypJents. Clergymen, Lawyers 
I. H. Brown & Co., St. Louis, publish to the great field of the French classic drama. ’ gy ’ yers, 

‘*Common School Elocution and Oratory,”’ @ use-| Tu» hundred and twelve large pages 13% and Brain Workers generally, 


ful, practical menual of vocal and physical cul-| «i thes of the fourth part of Muret's Encyclo- i ; 
’ - ° . | ad B ‘ 
ture, treating the subjects connected therewith —). 7 ialenary ob Ons es ond Snaltch comnaala It rests the tire rain and 


A MILLIONAIRE AT SIXTEEN; Or, The | from a scientific stand point. It is a work which |‘he words from Brahming to Champaign. In jypparts thereto new life and 
Cruise of the Guardian Mother, is the title of the| Will be of especial advantage to the untrained looking down the three columns of words, on each y 


second volume in the ** All-the- World. Over” series | teacher, 


the principles being clearly illustrated by page, one is especially impressed with the great Energy. 


by the boys’ favorite, Oliver Optic. Published by | cuts and examples from the best masters. Cloth, care which has been taken by Dr. Maret in dealing . i , 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25, | Postpaid $1; teachers, 50 cents. ‘with idiomatic phrases, soning corresponding It és a brain food that in- 


THe Fat or THF STAINSCLIFFEs, by | 
Alfred Colbeck, published by the American Sun- | 


School Union, Philadelphia, i hich | esting talks on s t i 
ages aod te ee, Gate te better understanding and knowledge of the differ- 12 which 


won a prize of $100 offered by the London Sun- 


day School Union. It graphically illuetrates the | eat trades and manufactures carried on in the ® 

evils of gambling, and may be read with profit by | teat working world around them. ¢ 

are profusely illustrated, and are admirably r Th sang he cage Riper 
i i apparently mean. ere can i ; . 

adapted to widen the powers of observation, and PP Dr. C. H. Goodman, Sr. Louis, 


all young people. Price, cloth, 75 cents. | 


Stories or Inpustry. No. II. By) German words or phrases which so faras may be |, apacity for 
A. Chase and EK. Clow, continues this series of inter-  C@try the same meaning and intent. Two fall CrEases the capacity mental 
ubjects that will lead children to a columns, for example, give renderings of phrases labor, and acts as a general 
‘* business’? has the chief place. These 
how an admirable appreciation of the implied tonic. 
The lessons| meaning of many of these semi-slang ‘‘mouth- 
fals,’’ usually very different from what the words 


A TexTsook or Exocution. By Maria | to extend a knowledge of industrial arts. Educa- |‘ Muret’’ will be absolutely essential for reference 
Porier Brace, A.B. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & | tional Pub. Co., Boston. Boards, 40 cents. use in every American school where German is says: “ Have used it for several years, 


Sanborn. S4pp.; price, 40 cents. This is a brief | 
presentation of the history of the art of speaking, | 


taught. The American representatives of the ~” : ; 
Tuer AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL “ Maret’ are the International News Company with especially good results in nervous 


of vocal physiology; of pitch, force, quality and AND SOCIAL SCIENCE has issued, in separate cov- of New York. : 26 al efforts : 
time. It is an cupnetentions waif, bat nett the | ers, John R. Commone’ paper on “* Proportional | - = —— saggy reen nage cimadt wotad 


less sensible, clear, and helpful for all that. 


Representation,’’ asa remedy for gerrymandering ; an also in sleepless conditions of brain 
a | ‘* The Basis of Interest,’’ a criticism of the solu- | 
Messks. Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, | tion offered by Mr. Henry George, by Dwight M. | 


A PLEASANT VACATION. workers.” 


New York, published in attractive form ‘‘ A Book | Lowry; ‘ Ethical Training in the Public Schools,”’ This is the glad time of the year when the 


of Prayer,” by the late Henry Ward Beecher, | by President Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore Col- 
compiled from unpublished notea of his pulpit lege, and ‘‘The Theory of Value,’’ by S. Von 
ministrations by J. ‘I; Ellinwood. Besides the Weiser of Prague, a reply to Professor McVane 


teacher wearily lays aside her text-books and Descriptive pamphlet free. 


school tasks, and tries to forget all the trials Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


prayers, there is an introduction containing ex- | of Harvard. and tribulationsof the past. Conscious of the fact sgeuware of Substitutes and Imitatious. 


tracts from several sermons and lecture room talks | 
by Mr. Beecher. Price, cloth, $1. 


B. WrsteEKMAN & Company of New 


country by Carl Schoenhof, Boston, have just is- 
sued a new edition of Alfred de Musset’s delight-| Graphite’’ lead pencils are now the leading ones 


that it is largely due to the good will and favor 


Hacuette kt Cre, represented in this 
of the school teachers that Dixon’s ‘‘ American 


York are the American agents for Stieler’s Hand | ful little tale, “ Croisilles.’” with biographical | in American Schools, we take this opportunity 


Atlas, the most complete and accurate that has ap- | notice, grammatical and explanatory notes, and a 
peared from any German house. It is the work of | French-English vocabulary, by Gustave Masson 


to wish them a very pleasant and profitable summer. 


the Institute of Justns Perth at Gotha, and con-| of Harrow, revised by Henry Tarver, late of Eton | JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
tains 1/5 colored plates, with alphabetical index of | College. It is everyway an admirable edition for JERSEY City, N. J. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Important New Educational Works. 


THE COLONIAL ERA. hy prof. G. vp. LOGIC, THE ELEMENTS OF; THEORETICAL AND 


FisHER, D.D., LL.D., of Yale Univ ersity, 12mo, $1.25. PRACTICAI 


By James H. Hystop, Ph.D., Columbia College, New 


‘A marvel of literary success. So m in so small com- York ) . 
y ess uch in so small com York. With Diagrams and Examples. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


AM ERICAN pass, yet attractive and readable.” 


HISTORY 


“ P 


“The best of what we know concerning the age” 


articularly adapted to Schools and Colleges.” 


— Prof. JaMES Monkok, Oberlin College. To direct the student in practical reasoning and correct thinking, and, if possible, 
more completely than heretofore. 


—Pres. C. K, ADAMs, C ll University. " a 
r DAM Corne niver ty THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By H. G. KEENE Oxford 


— M. W. HAZELTINE, JN. F. Sun. 12M0, D1.00 Het. 





SERIES 
—~ 
aif ° Future volumes by Professor SLOANE of Princeton, “As an introductory text for schools and colleges or private readers, I have seen 


General F. A. WALKER, and Professor J. W. BurGgss | 
| 


nothing so good.”—Prof. E. S. Joynegs. 


of Columbia 
| ‘THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. | By J. 5 i 
ARISTOTLE, AND THE ANCIENT 12mo, $1.00 net. a ae OF 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By THOMAS Davipson, “ Very clear, simple, and forcible.”— Rev. Prof. G. S. FULLERTON. 
M.A., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


“ | know nothing in English that covers the field so well.” THE REAL OF NATURE. By Hucu R, MILL, Edinburgh. With 


r 
TH E — Pres. G. STANLEY HALL. | Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net, 
ae prong Davidson’s work is admirable. His topic is “An excellent book, clear, comprehensive, and remarkably accurate. The 
G REAT one of the most profitable in the entire history of culture.” standard errors that one has come to expect in one text-book after another are suc 
— Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner. cessfully avoided. A real advance towards an appreciation of Nature ‘ 


. ~ LOYOLA, AND THE EDUCATIONAL — Prof. WM. M. Davis, Harvaré 
5 DUCATORS. SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By Rev. Tuomas) | HE FINE ARTS. By G. BaLpwiIn Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo, $1.00 “e/ 


HUGHES, S. J. 2 “6 . 
aig S, 5. J. 12mo, $1.00 net. Rage a text-book for the study of ‘ Fine Arts,’ there is nothing in the literature ol 

“ This work places before the English-speaking public, for the subject that answers the requirements as this little book.” 

the first time in an English dress, the educational system | — Prof. J. H. Niemeyer, Yale Art Schoo! 

of the famous Society. The author has exhibited ar 


grace and skill. is OUR MORAL NATURE. 


— CONDE’ B, PALLEN, in Educational Review. 


ec _- NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE Pe 
Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to I 
selina 
Catalogue of these and many other distinguished text-books in all departments of education sent free 


Publications. All current books promptly supplied. —_ Special facilities for prox uring such as 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


bl A Brief System of Ethics. By James M°- 
cosH, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Princeton University. 16mo, 75 cents 


ibraries, and to the Trade, furnished on application, Full Descriptive 


Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreig® 
are rare or scarce, 


> ic sme 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Our Catalogue for 1892 


Contains a list of more than One Hundred 
popular books (not including teachers’ editions), 
SEVENTEEN Of them published since the Cata- 
logue of 1891 was issued. It gives information 
about texts and work from the Primary School 
to the University, is a szze gua non for the 
lve teacher, and will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. Do not make changes or spend your 


money until you have consulted this Catalogue. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 





| vremvaTiona FE wearin Sites 


Edited by DR. WM. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


HE Standard Professional Library for Teachers. 

Covers the whole field of pedagogical study, 
Prepares teachers for better work and_ higher 
salaries. 

The Teachers’ International Reading Circle, in 
connection with the I. E. S., furnishes syllabi and 
courses of reading, plans for organizing local or 
State circles for teachers’ professional work, etc. 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris’s Course of Reading for Teach- 
ers, free. Write for full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. NEW YORK. 





ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


7G Fifth Ave. 














(between 13th and 14th Sts.) 
NEW WORK, 


LEADING 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Maps and Charts, 


SENT 


Special Catalogue of Globes, me... 
APPLICATION. 


Special Catalogue of Blackboards, 
| Apparatus, 


Estimate on Blackboards. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


done more than tranelate, explaining whenever possible the wider 
meaning which almost every word carries with it to those who use| 
it most. The notes are not only numbered, bat also placed at the 

foot of each page, a time and labor saving device, for which every | 
pupil using the book will undoubtedly offer gratefal thanks. All | 
teachers of German will be glad that this story ia so many ways | 
fitted for the use of those learning the language is accessible, and 

in such an admirable edition. Messra. Ginn are giving us in their | 
Modern Language series the nearest approach yet offered in Amer- | 
ica to the productions of the Oxford Press. 





| 
Steele, D. D | 


Ruprmentary Ersics. By Geo. M. 
227 pp. Price, 


LL. D. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

$1.00. 

All agree that the teaching of ethics is a necessity, but it will 
never be taught except as text books are provided which ehall 
make it easy for the teacher to present the subject in such a way | 
as to get tangible results, One of the best phases of the school | 
life of to-day is the demand on the part of teachers for results. 
There was no temperance teaching worth mentioning till there were 
first-clasa text-books. 

Dr. Steele is a man of the highest ethical purpose; he is a great 
teacher and has been specially successful in developing character in 
young people. It has been a certificate of high moral character 
for one to graduate from Wesleyan Academy. In this book he 
makes it possible for an ordinary teacher to present the conditions 
of moral living in an intelligent and inspiring manner. There is 
no cant in Dr. Steele’s teaching, no confusion of terms, no juggling 
with pet phrares. He bas little respect for theoretical ethics, but 
is a devout believer in practical virtues; and this book is his per- 
sonality projected through type for those who need it and will 
use it. 


Lorp Patmeston. By the Marquis of Lorne. New 


New York: Harper & Bros. 235 pp. 

Lord Lorne’s review of the public life and works of Viscount | 
Palmeston ia the sixth volame in the Harpers’ series of political 
biographies of the Queen’s Prime Ministers,—the men who have | 
shaped the history of England during the last half century. 

Lord Palmeston’s long and busy life extended over more than 
eighty years, and for nearly sixty he was continually in office, 
entering active public service attwenty-two. He had passed his sev- 
entieth year, however, before the Premiership came to him for the 
first time. A man of the strongest will, of iron constitution, with a | 
wonderfal charm of manner and with powers exerted with the 
greatest care and ekill, he was, if not England’s greatest atateaman, | 
yet a model of official life. His ministries covered the exciting 
times of the Crimean War and the Indian Matiny, through which | 
he steered the ship of state with surpaseing ability, upholding with 
consummate statesmanship his country’s prestige through the most 
threatening political entanglements at home and abroad. With re- 
gard to the American Civil War, at the close of which he died, it | 
is at least to be remembered that, unlike Mr. Gladstone, who de- 
clared that Mr. Jefferson Davis had ‘‘ made a nation,’’ Lord Pal- 
meston took no sides and believed in keeping quite clear of the | 
conflict between North and South. ' 


AYLMER’s FIELD 


Lord Lorne’s ability as an able political writer has already been 
fully demonstrated, and his selection for a work of this character 1s | 
most happy. Besides all printed matter, he has had accees to & 
large masa of unpublished material left by Lord Palmeston in the 
way of private and official correspondence, and comments and crit- 
iciems on public men and affairs. This he has used with intelli- 
gence and good taste, throwing @ clearer light on many of the 
prominent points in the great statesman’s career. He has allowed 
his subject to speak for himself as much as possible, yet with a4 
resraining hand over that which isatill too modern for publication. 

This series of books are each and all admirable, and are of that 
eelect class for which room should be found on the most crowded 


library shelves. 


By Alfred Tennyson. Introduction 


and Notes by W. T. Webb, M. A. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 

Prof. Webb of the Presidency College, Calcutta, is a deep 
atudent of Tennyson and an authority on all points. His ability as 
an editor and commentator have been ably demonstrated in his earlier 
analysis of ‘‘ Enoch Arden’’ in this same series, ** Aylmer’s Field’’ 
be regards as a fine exhibition of the Greek tragic element, and as 
unexcelled in moral strength among Tennyson’s poems. It is here 
preceded by a general introduction concerning the poet and his 
works, and followed by an exhaustive series of explanatory notes. 

The Macmillan selection from the great English classics are | 
everywhere meeting the approval of teachers and etadents. 








SrasipE AND Waysrpe. (Nature Readers). No. 4.) 


By Jolia McNair Wright. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 361 pp. | 

Price, 70 cents. 

Jolia McNair Wright is a name with which to conjare. Her | 
work in literary lines has won for her a place in literature second 
only to that long held in the hearts of admiricg readers. She has 
the knowledge, facility in expression, ingenuity in arrangement | 
aud bobits of work which enable her to present as a classic what, | 
in the hands of one less skillful, would be merely ordinary mate- 
rial. It would be a mi.fortune and wholly inexcusable for any | 
American child to go through the grammar course without having 
read under a teacher’s direction these fifty chapters upon nataral | 
science. 


LeEcTURES ON THE History OF EDUCATION, WITH A} 
Visir TO GERMAN SCHOOLS. By the late Joseph Payne | 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 313 pp. Price, $2 50. | 
Thia is the most valuable book for teachers issued thus far in | 

1892. We doubt if its equal appeared in 1891. It isa great book, | 

at a time and upon a subject that demands the work of a master. | 

Joseph Payne's Lectures on the Science and Art of Teaching has | 

stood forth as a peerless educational volume for several years. The 

demand of to-day is not for sach lectures, bat rather for the best | 
presentation of the history of education, and ia this volame we have 
the clearest expression yet made of the best thinker who has dealt 
biographically with educational history. The lectures upou Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Jacatot are in the fullest senge classics. Nearly 
one half of the book is devoted to hia visit to the schools of Ham- | 

borg, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, and Eisenach. If a 

teacher buys no other book this year, there should be no excuse for 

not buying this. 





| Srupies IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLanp. 


Ed- 
ited by Arthur H. D. Acland, M.P., and H. Llewellyn Smith 
M.A.. BSc With an Introduction by James Bryce, M Pp’ 
New York: Macmillan & Ca. 334 pp. Price, $1.75. ' 
Our English brethren have a way of presenting school documents 

from which we could well afford to learn. This volume, for j}Ins- 
tration, presents an historical survey of the growth of educational 
systems and ideas, in 70 pages; it then outlines the recent edaca- 
tional progress, in 75 pages; after which the book is devoted to 
studies of special districts, notably of secondary education in Lon. 
don, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Reading. 

Any one who purposes to know of the educational movements in 
England,—as all leaders of educational thought must,—will find 
the book absolutely indispensable, 

PRocEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF [Uyt1- 
VERSITY ExreNnsioN. Compiled by George Francia James, 
M.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 292 pp, 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a monument to the wisdom, energy, and devotion of the 
managers of University Extension. Chautauqua, with all its glory, 
hath never produced sach a volume. It is on the same ecale as the 
volumes of proceedings of the National Educational Association, 
It contains addreases,—each specially prepared, and io nearly eveiy 
one of which each man is at his beat,—by William Pepper, LL D ; 


| William T. Harris, LL.D ; Bishop John H. Vincent, LL D.; 


Jobn S McIntosh, D.D.; Walter C. Douglass; Charles de Garmo, 
Pb. D. ; Melvil Dewey ; Samuel Wagner ; Michael E. Sadler ; William 
Wilberforce Newton; Edward H. Magill; Edmund J. James, 
Pb.D.; Henry W. Rolfe, S.C.; James Albert Woodbarn, Ph.D. ; 
Wilfred H. Monroe; Edward T. Devine; W. O. Sproall, LL.D. ; 
Ralph W. Thomas, et al. 


EquATORIAL AMERICA. By Marturin M. Ballou. Boston: 

Houghton, M fin & Co. 371 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Ballon is one of the most indefatigable and interesting of 
travelers, and his eighth book is quite as enjoyable as any of the 
series. He writes in a pleasant, popular style which has all the 
charm of conversation, aud having carefully observed men, manners, 
and scenery in all quarters of the globe he is able to draw upon an 
immense fund of reminiscences for comparison and reference. Mr. 


| Ballou is an ideal traveler inasmuch as he recognizes the value of 


little details in describing life in foreign lands, and his judgment is 
seldom at fault as to what will most interest those who canuot see 
for themselves. 

The present volame records a trip through the picturesque Carib- 
bean islands, to Rio de Janeiro and other South American capitals, 
thence southward tothe Argentine, through the Straits of Magellan, 
coasting Chile and Peru to Callao, These sketches show us just 
what is to be seen in South America to-day, and are pictures full of 
life and local color. 

FoutLty AND FreEsH Arr, by Eden Phillpots, is a de- 
lightfally breezy, out-of-door story of trout fishing in the shady 
steeams of Devon. A slender thread of romance is ingeniously in- 
terwoven with the fishing. New York: Harper & Bros. 

No. L!V in the popular Riverside Literature Series 
containa ‘‘ Sella,’’ ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ and other poems by William 
Cullen Bryant, with notes and a biographical sketch. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 





EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD INCLUDE 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the work of certain leaders of men about 
traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have 
several national ideals. 


Large 12mo, fully illustrated ; each, cloth extra, $1. 


NOW READ) 


VI. JULIUS CAESAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN IM c 

L : ) VE MPERIAL 
By W. WAKDE FowLeR, M.A.,, Feliow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
“IT must thank you at once for your beautiful life of ‘ Julius Caesar.’ 


SYSTEM, 


perusal of it. I had not thought of reading it at once, but hav 
plan is carried out excoodinaly well, . mt heen orl 


of the Nations’ I consider a great success, 


V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry 
BOURNE, author of ** The Life of John Locke,” ete 


IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH. the Barbarian Champion of; Civilization. 


HODGKIN, author of * Italy and Her Invaders,” ete. 


Ill, PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHE 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, author of a * History of Greece,” 


Il. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND 
FOR EXISTENCE, 


SELL, author of ** The Wreck cf the Grosvenor,” 


*‘An interesting and most instructive series.’’- 
Morning News, Wilmington. 


ete, 
tions ’”’ 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
WYCLIF, AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
NAPOLEON, THE DOMINATOR OF EUROPE. 
LOUIS XIV., AND THE ZENITH OF 


Life and Works of Charles Darwin. By 
of “ Living Lights,” “ The Ivory King,” etc., etc. 


ular use.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


IN PREPARATION; ‘“ AGASSIZ’ 


and 
A History of Greece. 


Barliest Times to the Ionian Hevolt. 8\ 


$2.25. Pa 


of the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500—445 B. C. 


The author expects to complete his work in four volumes, but each volume will « 


period of history, and will be complete in itself. 


* Tt is the work of a painstaking scholar and an acute writer, who evidently enriches his page with the 


fruits of broad and conscientious study. . . The style of the book 
ment lucid, its references to authorities ample:’’—Chicago Standard" 





*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II., No. I,’ prospectus 


Edited by EVELYN Axnort, Balliol College, Oxford. 


The proportions are well maintained,—often ¢ icul 

’ sn a difficult thing,—< 
is instructive, and, in spite of the necessary condensation, highly readable and attractive aon 
Thad previously read ‘ Gustavus Adolphus’ and ‘Ne maT 
and mean to read more of them.” —PRoF. JAMES MONROK, Oberlin College, Ohio. en iL 


by ie THE oT Pe ee OF 
y C. R. L, FLEICHER, A., late Fellow of All Souls College. O ‘ 
I, NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. te eee 


“The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the N 
literary World late 


By W. O’CONNCR MORRIs. 


THE FRENCH MON, } ¢ 
HASBSAL, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church College, Oxford. — 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 


CHARLES F, 
12mo, tilustrated, cloth, $1.<. I 


“Mr. Holder is one of the American savants who have m: arw 
ade Darwin and hiss 
subject of profound study, and his book relating to him is one of the best that has been produced for poy 
) 


“*HOUMBOLDT.”’ 


By Evetyn Appotr, M.A., LL.D... Fellow of Bal 
E j YN ABB 9 M.A., #U., Kellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens.’ yer 


whom have gathered the great 
been accepted as types of the 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
50; 
; half leather, $1.75. GREECE, by HARRISON. 
ROME, by GILMAN. 
THE JEWS, by HOSMER. 
CHALDEA, by RAGOZIN. 
GERMANY, by BARING 
GOULD 
NORWAY, by BOYESEN. 
SPAIN, by HALE 
d . HUNGARY, by VAMBERY. 
Your ‘ Horoes | 9 CARTHAGE, by CHURCH 
T'HE SARACENS, by GILMAN. 
. THE MOORS IN SPAIN, by 
LANE POOLE. 
THE NORMANS. by JEWETT. 
PERSIA, by BENJAMIN. 
By THos 


| ** This is the very plan on which 


Oli Goh 
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I have nearly completed the | 6. 
too interesting to lay aside. The 
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in England. By H. R. Fox 


wre 


NS. By EveLyn Aprnorr, M.A 
ete, 


PROTESTANTIS 


By W. CLARKE Rus f= 
fessor of Literature in Dar 


aDproached his task ina spirit ofa 
philosophical, and just.’—N. Y. Wi 
By LEWIS SERGEAN' 


History in the University « 


This work has been planned m 
and reading classes. It will bec 


By ARTHUR 


HOLDER, author 
7000 WORDS OFTEN 


ystem of philosophy a W. H. Puyre. Popular Ed 


uable assistant to all 


16M0, C.oth, $1 25 


Part L.—From the 
rt [f.— From the Beginning 
Svo, $2 25 


anguage correcily.”— Edwin Booth 


Ill, THE SCHOOL PRO 
lomo, cloth, $1.25. 
Over a distinct 


is easy for the reader; its arrange 


of the “Heroes” aid *ttory cf the Nations” Series an 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. 
profusely illustrated and containing maps and plans. 


VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. 
‘ It isa book of great learning, and the author has 


orld. 


Outlines of Roman History. 


containing the identical list of w 
: t : words found} 
diacritical marks for convenience in recit..tions. ‘lems, seen wee 











THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Each narrative is complete in one volume, small 8vo, 
Price per volume, cloth extra, $1.50, ha'f 


The following volumes are now ready : 


14. ANCIENT EGYPT,by KAW 25. THE HANSA TOWNS, by 


LINBON. ZIMMERN. 
15. ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE, by 2%. EARLY BRITAIN, by CHURCH 
MAHAFFY. 27. THE BARBARY CORSAITRs, 
16. ASS YRIA, by RAGOZIN. by LANE POOLE. 
17. LRELAND, by LAWLESS. 28. RUSSIA, by MORFIL 


THE JEWS UNDER ROME, 
by MORRISON. 
SCOTLAND, by MACKINTOSH 


18. THE GOTHS, by BRADLEY. 29. 
19. TURKEY. bv LANE POOLE. 
20. MEDIA AND BABYLON, by 30 


RAGOZIN 31. SWITZERLAND, by BTEAD S 
21. MEDLEVAL FRANCE, by HUG 

MASSON. 22. PORTUGAL, bv STEPHEN. 
22 HOLLAND, by ROGERS. 33. BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


22, MEXICO, by HALE, 
24. ?H(ENICIA, by RAWLINSON, 


Herodotus and Livy wrote their immortal ''stortes, or rather stortes. 


by OMAN. 


.. +. historians who were also superb story teliers, and stor th 
|: , so § : rs, y tellers who were capital historians, Wi!) 
| 4 Sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thiown in for full measure.” —N. ¥. Critic ; 


‘A most admirable series.”"— London Spectator. 


American Literature, 1607-1885. 


By CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, Pro- 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top; $3.s0- Part I, The DE- 
> 5 I J 5 , 

Part II. AMERICAN POETRY AND FICTION. 

“It is the most thoughtful and suggestive work 


true critic,—wise | on American literature that has been published.” 
Boston Globe. 


tmouth College. 


By Henry F. PELHAM, Professor of Ancient 
of Oxford. r2mo. (Ju Press.) $1.25. 


ore particu'ariy to meet the requirements of high :r-grade student: 
omplete in one volume ; 


PHYFE’S WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


MEISPRONOUNCED. 


A Guide to C tion. By 
ition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. © COR : Soe 


\ This . 
his little Wo alle oben cn att comalete we re seen, and deserves immediate recognition as a Va! 

pridhnes fo all, or desiring to use cultivated and r ed 

on every library table, and frequent reference to it will result in many surhelnes. lactone Tense. 


il HOW SHOULD I PRON 


It should be 


OUNCE ? or, The Art of Correct Pronunciation. 


“Ts s , 
appreciate its value and indorse your work as a most serviceable aidto all who wish to speak our 


NOUNCER. Based on Webster ’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


‘I earnestly desire that yo i ’ 
the cabe Pacer th ore oh Fale Coens do a great deal of good, and doubt not that that will be 


lV. THE TEST PRONOUNCER. A com 


panion volume to ‘‘7000 Words Often Mis ponouae t 
; arravged in groups of ten, withou 
16mo, 50 cents. : . . 
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“The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.” HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX BRAIN and WHEAT GERM 


Is acknowledged superior 
of the Hypophosphites 
pure state from animal 
manufactured from min- 





to all other preparations 
because obtained in the 
and vegetable life, not 
erals in the laboratory. 








It is composed of the very elements which are the production of 
vital power. It is a special food for the tired brain and nerves, 

The loss of memory, the exhausted feeling, the dull, unrefreshed 
sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, depressed vitality, 
are simply the brain and nervous system calling for their necessary 
food. 
It restores the true protagon, the brain phosphoid, increases brain 
It rein- 


In this condition the Vitalized Phosphites give great relief 


and nerve power by specially feeding the nerve centers. 


vigorates brain and body. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the world’s 
best brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 55 W. 25th Street, New York. 
~ 86H 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, « remedy of 
unequaled value for Influenza, Colds in the Head, Hay-fever, Sore 


Throat, and Catarrh. 





None genuine without this signature : 





Druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


MDUCATION. 


vety Teacher Should 
OWN A DICTIONARY, 


os o% And try to have one in the schoolroom, 
Care should be taken to GET THE BEST. , 


WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL, 


new 
. F 2 3 eee 





, from cover to cover, 
is the one to buy. 
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EVERY STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS now in office, and leading educators and 
scholars throughout th: English-spzaking world, warmly indorsa and rec ommend it. 
Itis a thorouzh revi ion of the authentic ‘* Unabridged,” and fully abreast of the times. 
The work of Revision occupied over ten years, more than a hundred editors being 
employed and over $300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers, 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 
(ay Send for a pamphlet containing specimen pages and giving full particulars. 
be sent prepaid. g@ Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 


It will 














LANGUAGES .-SUMMER COURSE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION. 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
At Chicago, Ill. At Asbury Park, N. J. 


For circulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, Andisosinm, Chisago, TL, of 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. sae 





Sixteenth Session 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Opens July 4th, 1892. 


~ “4 > ie > “py INS ) 1" Te %: mre + > 
STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINTING, WOOD CARVING, MATHE-| tion in regard tosthe outlines of work in all depart 
ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tu- : SHERMAN WILLIATES, 


MATICS, LIBRARY ECONOMY, HIsTory, and POLITICAL ECoNOmy. 
Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. Oral, or Inductive 

Method. Superior advantages. Charming location. Cultivated society. 
imprevement combined | For Program address the Principal, 


** Realizes the ideal 
of a school of lan- 
guages.’’—PROF. W. 
S. TYLER. 


THE fees SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE BEST LOCATION! 
Out in the Atlantic omg JULY 19-AUC. Q. : 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 83 Weeks. 23 Professors. ; avtinalar A or] re 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF OBATORY: 3 Weeks. br. | : For particulars see other Issues 
€. W. Emer+oniand: Faculty. i® of JOURNAL or write for large cir- 


y 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 38 Weeks 22 Profes’rs. 4 


~ . and Territories, making this by far the largest 
Branches taught : FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, ENGLISH LITERATURE, | Summer School in the United States. 


ition, club and cembination rates, board. etc. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. NATIONAL SuriMER ' 
Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. ¢ 


HE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


culars to 
CHARLES F. KING, 


Boston Highlands, Mass. 


Attendance for 1891:was over 600, from 35 States | 


send for Large Circular, givi'g full informa- ¥ 


Glens Falls, New York. 


SOE ee So = See SE RE ee 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALeM, MASS ° SESE LSE SSE SE POT | SOE ESSE SOE OE N 





with BRecreation. Fror. W. L. MONLAGUE, Amherst, Mass 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, to Exeter, N. H.) 
17th Session : July 11th to Aug. 19th. 


*. 
For-board and rooms address Miss F. FAULHABER, Exeter, N. H.; for information, Programme of the 


School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Work’s, address 
eow7t DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass, 


mm. mo. BOL T'S 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL =~ Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departments. Every 
teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and original system of Vocal Har 
mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfect intonation and natural develop 
ment ot the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. Ninth annual session opens 
August 4, and closes August 19, 1892 

Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Pox 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


r Teachers 2H001 Of Applied Ethics, 

















New York, Ithaca. 


A. E. WINSHIP, PRESIDENT, 


ea Shore Normal Institute 
MartHa's Vinevaro (Westy Cuop), 


JULY 18—AUC. II, 1892. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, CHAIRMAN, 

Editor Journal of Education, Boston. Advisory Board, Boston, Mass. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 

J. M. Frenco, M.D., MILFORD, Mass. 

WILLIAM MINOT, Jr., Boston. 

Col. FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr., Boston. 

W. F. Poort, LL. D., Chicago. 


JOSIAH Quincy, Boston, Chairman, 
J. C. Cops, Boston. 

C. C. CREEGAN, D.D., Boston. 

Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston. 
Gen. STEPHEN M. WELD, Boston. 


BEST OF INSTRUCTION. 
MOST POPULAR LECTURES. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASIDE LIFE. 








Summer Classes for Teachers | 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Plymouth, Mass., July 7-Aug. 17, ‘92. 
Daily Lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF 


Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos- ; 
spny: English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas-| RELIGIONS, and ETAICS. For Program giving 
Sical Archawology, Art, Physical Training. | full particulars apply to the Secretary, 

8. BURNS WESTON, 


For circulars write to 
PROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. | 118 South Twelfth 8t., Philadeiphia. 








SUMMER SCHOOL AT HOME. 
Elementary Science and Methods of Teaching by Correspondence Classes. 


fn Bave your traveling expenses and board and join our classes for the entire summer A corps of experts 
urbish materia! and apswer questions. Circular for 1wo 2 cent stamps. Discount for formation of clubs, 


see our prices and attractions. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


Physical Culture, Elocution, 


Languages, Ancient Science, 
and Modern; Art, Cooking School, Journalism, 
Natural Sciences, Literature, Music School Stenography, 
Histery, Sloyd, Drawing, Kindergarten. 


MODERN METHODS IN EVERY BRANCH 


Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing until they 
Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to 


R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON, O. 





Scholars all over the country endorse our scheme cord ialiy. Join our Summer Normal Classes at Home. 
Address NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Quincy, ILL. 


512 VERMONT ST. 
NEW Yearly Subscription to the | 

ONE Journal of Béucation will secure| ONE to the Journal of Education will 

* one year’s subscription to the, secure 4 year’s subscription to the 

GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINE (monthly, $2.00 a|** Quarterly Register of Current Mistery 

year) free. | ($1 00 @ year) free. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 





BY -— 
A. H. CRAIG. 


EW COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


Comprising Questions and Answers on all Common School Studies. _— 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price for the present 1s _ 1 O¢ ). oy pn 
Address New England Publishing CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mans, 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


SEMINARY. 





The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching has announced the opening of a 
seminary for the training of university extension 
lecturers, in Philadelphia, on Oct. 1. The expe- 
rience of two years’ work inthe United States has 
revealed a special need of men who are able to de- 
vote themselves largely to extension work through 
several months in the year and who, freed during 
this time, to a great measure, from college and 


university duties, shall be able to answer the de- 
mands for extension courses from towns at some 
distance from university centers. 

The Peoples’ Institute of Milwaukee, Wis., hae 
elected a recent graduate of Johns Hopkins Usi- 
versity director of the educational work of the 
Institute, which will be largely of a university ex- 
tension nature. The State University of Wiscon- 
sin has appointed two or three men recently as 
extension lecturers in connection with different de- 
partments, and the University of Chicago is mak- 
iog similar arrangements. (reat difficulty has 
been already felt in securing men suited to this | 
work, and those who have shown ability as exten- 
sion lecturers in connection with the American So- 
ciety have received, in many cases, flattering offere. 
Itis in the light of such facts that the American Sosi- 
ety has determined upon the establishment of a sem- 
inary. Its work will cover the entire field of uni- 
versity extension, and the members of the seminary | 
will be enabled to gain the fullest acquaintance with | 
the origin of the movement and its development. | 
The system of university extension has been evolved | 
almost like a living organism, and if the conditions 
of plasticity, on which depends to so great an ex 
tent is success, are to be maintained, its manage- 
ment must be in the hands of those thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions and problems of 
American education. To secure the highest auc- 
cees in this field, there must te added to scholar- 
ship an executive power, a philosophic insight, and 
a pedagogical ability of high order. Those in 
charge of the seminary have been fortunate in 
securing not only the men best able to give tech 
vical instruction in university extension, but also a 
number of the best-known leaders in American 
education, who will stamp the seminary as a school 
of pedagogy unsurpassed in the United States 
Among those who have already indicated their 
willingness to co-operate in the work of the sem- 
inary are: Hon. William T. Harris, U.S. Commie- 
sioner of Education; Pres. Charles DeGarmo of 
Swarthmore College; Pres. Isaac Sharpless of 
Haverford College; Prof, Simon N. Patten of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. George M. 
Philins. principal of the State Normal School, 


West Chester; Mr. Ray Greene Hauling, editor of 
School and College ; and Mr. A. E. Winship, editor 
of the New England JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Arrangements have bxen made by which the 
members of the seminary can, at the same time, 
pursue their graduate studies at institutions near 
Philadelphia. ‘Thus all who desire to enter on 
stndies for the A M. and Ph.D. degrees, or who 
desire to continue such studies already begun else- 
where, will find fall opportunity. Special privileges 
will be open to the members of the semizary in con- 
nection with the various learned and scientific socie- 
ties of the city. The facalty of the University of 
Pennsylvania has indicated its willingness to accept | 
the work of the seminary in connection with any 
graduate study of the university as eatisfactorily 
fulfilling the conditions for the degree of Master 
of Arta, the thesis presented by each member of 
the seminary to be on some phase of the general | 
subject of university extension. 

The seminary is to be ander the direction of 
Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph.D., the president of 
the American Society, who has already, in the up- | 
building of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy in the University of Pennsylvania, given 
evidence of the highest executive ability. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM | 
ABROAD. 





France.—An appreciative article on the univer- 
sity extension movement is contributed to the 
‘* Revue Bleue’? by M. Max Leclerc who finds in 
the movement a sign of something like a reversion 
on the part of Oxford and Cambridge Eng., to 
their old position as really national and popular 
teachers. He goes a little too far when he says, 
that ‘‘all the great intellects of modern England 
owe nothing to the old universities.”’ But he is 
in the main right in the charges of illiberality 


against Oxford and Cambridge. They certainly 
have shown @ disposition to shut their eyas to the 
importance of some momentous lines of intellect- 
ual efforts, and thus to become less than univer- 
sities. Also it is true that their rulers have not 
always been indifferent to the standards of social 
distinction set up by portions of the outer world, 
and that they have thus again lost sight of the true 
character of a university. To some extent the 
university extension movement may perhaps be 
traced to a just indignation at the expensiveness 
and inaccessibility, and:the consequent “social ’’ 
exclusiveness of Oxford and Cambridge. If that 
motive was largely at work, its fruit will event- 
ually appear in the shape of more direct efforts 
to make the passage from the grammar and high 
school to the university as easy as it should be. 


| it ig 106,247. 


} 
Since Oct. 30, 1890, the secularization of French 
public boys’ schools has been completed. The 
present republic has either bought or built 15,623 
schoolhouses (in which 19,158 schools are kept) ; | 
it has either enlarged or repaired 10,029 echool- 
houses (with 11,134 schoole. Hence 25,652 | 
schools, or more than three fourths of all the pres- 
ent public elementary schools in France), have 
been established by the present republic. The 
average price of building a school is 25,000 francs 
or $5,000; the average price of a school room, 
$320; the average price of a pupil’s seat $60, 
which means that the cost of a building is $60 per | 
head of the attendance. The namber of teachers, | 
both men and women, in 1872 was 75,862; to-day | 
The number of public schools, of 
every kind, which was 56,213 in 1872, is to-day) 
67,351. During the same period (from’72 to 92) 
the number of pupils has increased from 3,385 991 | 
to 4,405,543. In other words, 11,000 new school- 
houses have been erected for only 600,000 more 
children. Iiliteracy is decreasing fast; the ratio 
of army recruits who can read and write is {0 per | 
cent. The expenditures for school purposes have | 
increased from 56,000,000 franes ($11,000,000) in | 
1872, to 126,000,000 frances ($25,000,000) in 1892. | 





EXPOSITION NOTES. 


% The women of Belgium will be represented at 
the Exposition by an exhibit. 
The women of Chelsea, Maas., will contribute a | 
fine stained glass window to the woman’s building 
at the World's Fair. | 
‘* The eighth and greatest wonder of the world”? | 
is what the World’s Fair buildiagsa and grounds, | 
even in their presrnt incomplete condition, are | 
pronounced by Major Woods, Executive Commis- 
sioner of the Connecticut World’s Fair Board. | 
Among those who will ba present at the Exposi- | 
tion are the President and his entire Cabinet, the 
members of the Supreme Court, nearly every for- 
eign minister at Washington, the governors of the 
different states, members of Congress, and special 
representatives of many foreign nations. 
The magnitnde of the French exhibit at the Ex- 
position can be surmised from the fact that in the 
calculations as to its transportation to Chicago it 





is estimated that it will aggregate fully 3,000 tons. | 


The exhibit will consist chiefly of works of art and 
manufactures of the finer and lighter descriptions. 


A dispatch from Christiana says that subscrip- | 


tions are being solicited towards defraying the cost 
of building and manning the Viking ship, which | 
it is proposed to send to the World’s Fair. It is 
the intention to man the ship with the ablest Nor- 
wegian sailors procurable and to navigate it across 
the Atlantic, although the attempt is regarded as 
a very hazardous one. 


Art, 


History of Art. For Schools, Seminaric, 
Colleges, Art Students, and Tourists in Eyro,,,’ 
By WM. HENRY GOODYEAR. be. 

Specimen pages free. 314 illustrations in color 

377 pages Royal 8vo, bound in cloth. Price, ¢3 5. 

for examination, $2.80. Special terms for introduc 

tion into Art Classes. : 

Manual of Fine Arts, Critical and qjs. 
terical. By D. HUNTINGTON, M. A. 

Primarily intended for use as a text-book jy 

Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, and has met 

with astonishing success in that field. Price for ey 

amination, $1.20. 


CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOKS, 


I. Elementary Drawing Book, Pg; 

paid, price, $1.50. 

Il. The American Drawing Book, 
Postpaid price, $350 By J. G. CHapmay 
N.A. Manual for the amateur anda a basis of 
study for the professional artist. Fully illus, 


II.—LITERATURE. 


The following volumes have been edited with 
great care by Prof. J. R. Born: 


Voung’s Night Thoughts. [llo. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. [llus. 
Bacon’s Life and Essays. 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 
Thompson’s Seasons. Illus. 
Cowper’s Task and Table Talk, 
The above are all neatly bound in cloth; price 
$1.00 each, postpaid. The set of six volumes, $5.09 
We also have 
Milton, Cowper, and Thompson 
bound in boards, price 65 cents each. 


ITI.—HISTORY. 
An Epitome of English History, 


with questions for examination by 8. AGNEs 
KuUMMER. Revised by A. M. Chandiee. For ex. 
amination, 60 cts. 

Battle Maps and Charts of the Ameri. 
can Revolution, with explanatory notes, and 
school history references. By HENRY B. Car. 
RINGTON, LL.D or examination, $1.00 

Great Events of History. By Wy 
FRANCIS COLLIER, LL.D. An historical reader 
based on this famous work, and edited by 0. &. 
Willis, A.M, Ph.D. For supplementary work i: 
General History. For examination, $1.20 

Bible History: A Text-book for Seminaries 
and Academies. By SARAH R. HANA. For ex 
amination, 90 cts. 

*," New Special Catalogue sent to any address 
on request. Correspondence solicited. 


A, §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Illus, 





SOME 








HISTORY, 


THWAITE’S The Colonies 1492-1750, 


(‘po hs of American Flistory.) 


HAKT’S Epoch Maps of American History. 


14 Colored Maps. 


Limp clo 


tarliest Times. 


With 378 Illustrations, 


th, net f 


é : 5 
$1.50 | 


GARDINER’S Student’s History of England. 


Complete in one volume, with complete index | 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, plain, $2.00 
Or separately ” 
Vol. I. B.C. ss—A. D. reo9. With 173 Illustrations and Index. $1.2 
Vol. Il. 1 )-1689.. With 96 Illustrations and Index. $1.20 
Vol. III. 1689-1885. With 109 Illustrations and Index. $1.2 
GARDINER’S Atlas of English History. $1 


A 
LAVISSE’S General Vi 


ompanion to the Student's Histo 


Gross, Pu. D., Instructor in Histo 


rv of England. 
ew of the Political His- 


ry, Harvard University, with Index ¢1 


OMAN’S History of Greece from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 


1 Edition, With 12 Maps 


largec 


12mo 


ROBINSON’S First History of Rome. 


Illustrations and Maps 


Messrs. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


16mo, 36 


Longmans, Green \ Co 


Second and En 
and Plans, Side Notes and Full Index 


OI.C 


» Daves. 
I 1S 5 cents 


will b ducati, 


e happy to send their E 


AIRY’S Text Book of English History from the| QUESTIONS Based 


With 16 Maps and a full index. 12mo, 560 pages | 


nal C it logue, Prospectuses. et 


GEOGRAPHY. 


$1.25 LONGMANS’ New School Atlas. 


With entirely new American Maps, 


‘LONGMANS’ 


America. Second Edition. 
7° Illustrations - 


raphy, 


Large 12mo. 


on Longmans’ School Geog- 


~ 


School Geography for North 


Revised. 


Large r2mo. 384 pages, Wil 


~ 


{ 
} 


ENGLISH. 


LANG 


Lives of the Authors of Poems. 


With 
Play. . 


'S Blue Poetry Book. 


16 mo, 


THE Plays Of Shakespeare. 


For Schools. With 


Falcon Edition. 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary to Each Play. Fep. 8vo. Ka 


° * 
Ja 


<4 


CHAMBERS’ King Richard the Seoend. 


LIDDELL’S Tempest. 


CRAWLEY’S Taming of the Shrew. 


LONGMANS’ Handbook 


Complete Edition in one volume, 


of English Literature. 


. FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
tory of Europe. ‘Vranslated, with the Author’s sanction, by CHARLE EF ISODES from Modern French Authors. 


Episodes from LeComt de M 
Chateau D’If. 


pendix : Some Notes 


TANERA’S Erinnerungen eines 


Edited, with Notes. by E. P. Asn 


With LONGMANS’ French Grammar C€ ‘fomplete. 


By T. H. BERTENSHAW, RB. A. 


r 
es 
tQ any 


15 Hast 16th. 


onte 
Edited, with notes, | 
7 | pther_-h a . . > . > , 
i Letter-change in the Formation of French Words 


EPISODES from Modern German Authors. 


For King and Fatherland — 1870, 


Cristo. 


Par ALEXANDRE DuMAS 
y D. B. Kitcurn, M. A. Wit! 


ARI 


Being Episodes from Captain 


Ordonnanz Officiziers, im Jahre 187 


M. A. - - - 


( 


iddress upon application 


Street, New York, 
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WORLDS FAIR NOTES. 





Last week I was fortunate enough to be able to view the 
grounds and observe the progress which has been made. As we 
approach Jackson Park it seems as if we are nearing fairyland; the 
huge domes and towers, outlined in their steel frameworks, look eo 
vast and yet so frail; though on closer inspection the strength of 
the columns and arches leaves nothing to be desired. It is most 
interesting to watch the busy workers; the huge beams and sup- 
ports are awang hither and thither and placed in position by men 
who seem like swarms of pigmies beside the great masses they han- 
die. Another army of workers is busy with the stuff which is to 
cover the framework of the buildings, and which will render them 
practically fire-proof. The uses of this material seem almost end- 
leas, and it is from this same mixture of gypsum and hemp fiber 
that the colossal statues, rich cornices and all the decorative work 
of the buildings are made. To say that we walked amile and a 
half in going once around the main building, or that seventeen car- 
loads of nails were used in laying ita floor, tells little; simple figures 
give no idea of the vastness which impresses itself on us at every 
turn. What it will be, when these immense buildings are com- 
pleted and filled with exhibits, exceeds the powers of imagination, 
bunt many of the JOURNAL’S readers will enjoy the reality. Chi- 
cago has room and welcome for all. 

The project of rivalling the Eiffel tower has been abandoned and 
three smaller towers will be erected in various parts of the ground 
for the benefit of sightseers. These structures will be ornamental, 
about 300 feet in height and will cost on an average $200,000 each. 
Work is to begin on the first one at once. It will command a view 
of the Mid-way Plaisance with its quaint oriental features, and 
is sppropriately named the Tower of Babylon. 

Greece promises a most interesting exhibit in the shape of a col- 
lection of casta from her most valuable art treasures, many of 
which have never been reproduced before. As an additional proof 
of good-will, the government of Greece has just made an appropri- 
ation of $60,000 to furnish us with these rare specimens of her an- 
It will be an education in itself to see them. 

At a recent meeting of the board of education, the petition asking 
that the schools during the summer vacation of 1893 be used as 
dormitories for visiting teachers, was granted. The public schools 
of the city, under the able supervision of our new superintendent, 
Mr. A. G. Lane, are awake and stirring. They are preparing for 
a continuous exhibit, to be shown in the school buildings during the 
ensuing year. The pay of teachers in grammar grades has just 
been raised to $80 per month. 

A cablegram has just been received asking that space be reserved 
for Pope Leo. It is said that he takes this unusual step to show 
his love and respect for the American people. His exhibit will 


tique art. 





probably consist of choice articles from the treasures of the Vatican: 
Spain shows her interest and good will in rebuilding the Santa 
Maria, the flagship of Columbus; reprodactions of the Pinta and 
the Nina will also accompany her and appear in our waters. 

A report has been received from Comr. Frederick A. Ober. His 
investigations among the Caribs have been of great value. These 
Caribs are lineal deseendants of the natives discovered by Colam- 
bus. Three of their canoes have been secured, and a collection of 
their baskets, stone implementa, and hats, will be sent to Chicago. 
A number of the Caribs will aleo be in attendance at the Exposi- 
tion, making a most interesting exhibit. 

The board of general managers of the New York exhibit, the 
district commissioners, and other New Yorkers interested, recently 
visited the Fair grounds and expreesed themselves as greatiy pleased 
with what has been accomplished. New York has been rather slow 
ip coming forward, but now that she has roused to activity, we may 
expect an exhibit befitting her rank as Empire State. 

Plans for the buildiug which England is tu construct for the 
World’s Fair have been approved by Chief of Construction Born- 
ham. It will be in fifteenth century style, of brick, wood, and 
tile, and will cost $35,000. It will be used exclusively for efiicial 
business. K. 


NICKNAMES. 


COMPILED BY GERTRUDE E. THOMUSON, 


Nicknames, Proper Namea, ete. 


City of Bears. Berne. 
City of Rocks. Nashville. 
City of the Straits. Detroit. 
Cream City. Milwaukes, 
Queen City of the Lakes. Baffalo. 
Columbia. America. 


Cradle of Liberty. 
Fall City. 

Forest City. 

Flour City. 

Flower City. 

Garden City. 

Prairie City. 

Garden of the World. 


Faneuil Hal). 
Louisville. 
Portland, Me. ; 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Springfield, Lil. 
Chicago. 
Chicago 
Region drained by the Mississippi 
River and its branches. 


Cisveland, O, 


Gibraltar of America. Quebes. 
Iron City. Pittsburg. 
Smoky City. Pitisburg. 
Key of the Galf. Caba. 
Queen of the Antilles. Cuba. 


St. Louis. 

Kastern part of Maseachusetts, 
especially Plymouth Couaty. 
Northern part of West Virginia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Monnd City. 
Old Coloay. 


Panhandle. 
Quaker City. 
City of Homes, 


City of Brotherly Love. 
Queen City. 

Queen of the West. 
Porkopolis. 

Railroad City. 


| City of Flour, 


Qneen City. 
Bean Town. 
The Tea Pot. 
Tobaceo City. 


| Rose City of New England. 


Forest City. 

The Northern Wonderland. 
Land of the Rising Sup. 
Land of the Miduight San. 
Gate of the North weat. 
Gate City of the Svuth. 
Lumber City. 

Orchard City. 

Palmetto City. 

City of the Plains. 
Insurance City. 

Star City. 

Cottonwood City. 

Lake City. 

Metropolis of America 
Hill City. 

Roger Williams’ City. 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer City. 
Qaaker City of the West. 
Aquedact City. 

Mormon City. 

Golden Gate City. 

Forest City of the South. 
Evergreen City. 

North Star City. 

Key City. 

Garden of Canada. 

Gate City. 

Eden of America. 

Puritan City. 

Athens of America. 

Hab of the Universe. 
Modern Athens. 

City of Notions. 

Literary Emporium, 

Gem City. 

City of Destiny. 
Monumental City. 

(Jaeen City of Vermont. 
(Jaeen City of New England. 
Centennial City. 

Heart of the Commonwealth. 
Bluff City. 

City of Churches. 

City of Elms. 

City of Oaks. 

Crescent City. 

Empire City. 

Gotham. 

Commercial Emporium. 


' City of Magnificent Dis'ancer. 


Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Indianapolis, 
Minneapolie. 
Denver. 
Boston. 

Boeton Harbor. 
Richmond. 
Norwich. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Yellowstone Park. 
Japan. 

Norway and Sweden. 
Winnipeg. 
Atlanta; Jacksonville. 
Bangor. 
Barliuogton, Ia. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Denver. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Lafayette. 
Leavenwortb. 
Madison. 

New York City. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence. 
Providence. 
Richmond, Ind, 
Rochester. 

Salt Lake City. 
San Franciscu. 
Savaunah, 
Sheboygan. 

St. Paul. 
Vicksburg. 
Rogion around Toronto. 
Saa Francisco. 
Newport, R. I, 
Busiov. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Loston. 

Boston. 

Bortor. 
Quincey, Il. 
‘Tacoma. 
Baltimore. 
Burlington. 
New Haven. 
Philadelphia. 
Worcester. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Brooklyn. 

New Haven. 
Raleigh, N. C, 
New Orleans. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
Wushington. 





HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Ss ruUbDY OF 


& BROTHERS will soon 


Messrs. IIARPER 


School Classics. 


(In Preparation.) 


publish 


venient shape and size for supplementary reading. 


in getting good reading matter for their classes are invited to acquaint 


under the 
CLASSICS, a number of volumes of con- 


AND OTHER TEXT-BOOKS IN THE 


tite of SCHOOL 


Cloth, 56 cts ; 


All teachers interested 


Shakespeare. 


Paper, 40 cts. 


ENG LIS Ti. 


No edition of SHAKESPEARE so well answers 
the needs of the class room as that prepared by 


Dr. Wm. J. 


reputation as a Shakespearean scholar of great ability. 


Roire, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. 


RoLFE is not only a conscientious but a brilliant worker, and has a wide 


His edition is the 





The following numbers will soon be ready : 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

Thackeray’s Evglish Humorists. 

Cowper’s Task. 

Scott's Marmion, Lady of the Lake, 
and Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Tales from Euripides. 

English Men of Letters 


themselves with this series. 

Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Thackeray’s Four Georges. 

Primers of English, Latin, German, 
Spanish, French, American, and 
Medizval Literature. 

Macaulay’s Essays. 

Tales from the Odyssey. 


ENGLISH WORDS, by Professor Citas. 
F. Jounson, of Trinity College, Harttord, 
Conn., is a book that has met with a cordial 
The writer has aimed to make Etymology sug- 


English Words. 


Cloth, 84 cents. 


reception everywhere. 
sestive and interesting, and at presenting the elements of the subject in 
uch a form as to stimulate further investigation and lead to a more correct 
nd literary use of words. The mere perusal of such a work by the student 


must have the most beneficial effect. 

FOUNDATIONS OF 
RHETORIC is the title 
of a book now being pre- 
ired by Professor A. S. Hitt, of Harvard College, author of THe Prin- 
Every teacher interested in this subject is invited to 
[It is expected to appear 


Foundations of Rhetoric. 


(in Preparation.) 


IPLES OF RHETORIC. 
end for information concerning this new work. 
early in August. 


only illustrated school edition published in this or any other country, and 
no teacher can fail to appreciate the rare discrimination shown in the prep- 
aration of the author’s Notes and Introductions to Shakespeare's Plays. 
The series is complete in forty volumes. 

In the series of ENGLISH] CLASSICS, 
prepared by Dr. Wo. J. RoLFr, and pub 
lished with notes and illustrations, teach- 
‘‘TTe has done his 


e . 
English Classics. 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
ers will find aids to their work which are rarely equalled. 
work in a manner that comes as near perfection as man can approach,” 
says the Boston Traveller.“ He knows his subject so well that he is com- 
petent to instruct all in it.” BrownineG’s BLtor IN THE SCUTCHEON, and 
SeLecr Poems; SELECT PoEMs oF OLivER GoLpsMitrH, SELECT POEMS OF 
Tuomas Gray, THe MINOR Poems or Joun Mitton, THe Lays or ANCIENT 
Poems OF WiLtIAM WorpsworTH are contained in 


RomME, and SELECT 


this series. 


en ° Under the title of SELECT ENGLISH 

Yo ‘i 
Select English. FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Cloth, 30 cents, and $0 cents. will be found Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKES 


TALEs FROM ENGcIsu History, TALES FROM SCOT- 
Farry TALES FOR Boys 


PEARE, in two volumes ; 
r+isH History, Scotr’s TALES oF CHIVALRY, and 
AND GIRLS. These books are all published with notes and illustrations, in 


uniform style and binding, 





A handsome illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges will be forwarded 
to the address of any teacher who may ask for it. Send for Educational Catalogue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

There are 18 per cent. of male teachers in the 
state, which is the largest number in any New 
England state. Massachusetts has the fewest. 

It is @ noticeable fact that the proportion of 
graduates of normal and training schools is rapidly 
increasing. 


The school property of the state is valued at | 


$3,500,000. 

No state has made such sdvance in the matter 
of increase of high schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The first echool for the education of the defect- 
ive classes was established in Barre in 1848. 

Sslem’s evening schools are open for nine 
months, 

Boston has eleven sixteenths as many boys as 
girls in the high schools. 

The state has 40 pupils to a teacher. 
vapia alone reports a larger average. 

The state averages 127.5 days attendance per 
enrolled pupils. No state but Rhode Island ap- 


Pennayl- 


proaches this, which has 125.7. Connecticut is | 


third with 116.9 

There are 7,023 school houses in the state. 

But nine per cent. of the teachers are men, 
which is the lowest per cent. in the country. 

Boston—In all grades last year 5,994 pupils 
failed to be promoted. This representa 120 teach- 
era required to tone up the “‘leave-overs.’’? But 
2,050 of these were in the lowest grammar and are 
not to be considered as in any piobaility unseces- 
sary, reducing the number to 3,044, and the 
teachers to 69, In the other eight grades the 
leave-overs were: 765, 277, 734, 747, 519, 500, 
342 and 60. 

The Swedish gymnastica are a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

The Brookline Penny Savings experiment is an 
unqnalitied success. The savings are large and 
regular. ‘Tuesday is the collection day. 
noticeable fact that few children now spend their 
pennies for confectionery. Pareats are as enthu- 
siastic as pupils, 

The echool expenses of Worcester are 25.35 cents 
on every dollar, and the people pride themselves 
upon the fact that no money is better expended. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket evening schools are open for five 
months; Providence, ten months. 

There are fifty-four schools in the state, each 
having less than ten pupils. 


The average pay of male teachers ia $175; of | 


female teachera $76. 
There are 12,020 teachers in the state, and they 
are paid $617,023. Of these 76 are college gradu- 


| year. 


It ia a! 


ates; 460 normal echool graduates; while 791 are 
academy or bigh school graduates. 
School property is valued at more than $3,000,- 


School attendance has greatly improved the past 
The absentees have been reduced from more 
than 25 per cent., to leas than 18 per cent. of the 
enumeration. 

The school enrollment has increased 27.49 per 
cent., while the population has increased 24 94 
per cent. in ten years. 

This is the only New England state in which the 
increase of school attendance kept pace with the 
population. | 

Prividence.—The city is now as well supplied 
with first-class school buildings as any city in New 
England. —— The growth of schools has been | 
marked during the past year.—There are /eis 
than 300 children who are by law required to be in 
school which are non-attendant.—— Superintendent 
Tarbell is an ardent advocate of an ungraded in- 
stitution for such as are not easily reached by the | 
graded system.——Corporal punishment can now | 
be administered only in the primary schools and 


with the consent of the parent or guardian. 


ARKANSAS, 

Seventy-three percent. of the teachers are men, | 
by far the largest proportion in the country. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The evening echools of San Francisco are open 
ten months; Oakland, ten months; San José, 
nine months, 

The Santa Clara school for defective children 
has 1,660 acres in the grounds. 


GEORGIA, 
Six sevenths of the graduates of Atlanta Uni- | 
versity are teachers. 
ILLINOIS, 


The Chicago Manual Training School has 250 
students. 
Chicago evening schools are open for six months, 


KENTUCKY. 

The state paid $2 15 each for the ednoation of 
111,355 colored children and 565,451 white chil- | 
dren in 1890; in 1889, $2.05; in 1888, $1.90; in 
1886, $1.65; in 1885, $1.55. 

LOUISIANA. 


In the New Orleans University a large nomber 
of young men receive daily instruction in carpen- 
try, cabinet making, upholstering and printing; 
and anequal number of girls receive instruction 
in dress cutting and making, and nursing. 


MARYLAND. | 


In Baltimore the school children are aided and 
encouraged in their savings by the Provident Sav- 


ings Bank, which issues deposit stamps of 10, 15, 
and 25 cents and $1. x 

The Baltimore Manual Training School has 700 
atudents. 

MICHIGAN. 

School expenses are more than $5,000,000 an- 
nually. : 

There are 35,000 pupils in the private schools. 

The state appropriates for district echool libra 
ries $70,000. There are a balf million volumes iv 
these libraries. a. . 

The average wages of male teachers is $77 3.) iv 
graded schools; $32 95 in ungraded schools. 

School property is valued at $14,000,000. . 

The People’s Savings Bank of Detroit has in 
troduced a stamp-saving system similar to that 
of Baltimore. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

White teachers sre annually paid $589,000; 
colored teachers, $342,000. 

School ealaries are $1,200,000. 

The school lands of the atate aggregate more 
than 1,000 equare miles. 

The quality of teachers has greatly improved 
within three years because of more ¢flicient exam- 
inations. 

MINNESOTA. 

The St. Paul evening schools are open 6 months. 

Three hundred Minneapolis boys now whittle 
scientifically and artistically. 

The county teachers are now required to pases 
an examination along new lines recently developed 
by Supt. D. L. Kieble, in order to icsure uni- 
formity. 

There are 12,879 schoolhonses in the state, the 
largest number in any one state in the Union. 

NEBRASKA. 

The Omaha evening schools are open for five 
months. 

The schoolhouses of Nebraska are valued $4 38 
for every $100 of assessed value in the state. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The Paterson evening schools are open for three 
months. 

The evening schools of this state cost about 
$25,000 a year. 

The teachers of the state have taught on the 
average in the same school four and a half years 
In the cities they have averaged seven and a half 
years, but the sverage experience of the teachers 
of the state ie eight years, and in the cities ten 
years. 

WASHINGTON. 

The superintendent of Tacoma says: ‘ We 
propose to plant the banner of the public scliool in 
the front rank of the educational colamn and to 
be recognized as an educational center.’’ The 
achool expenses last year were $100,000 and the 
school properties are valued at balf a million. 

(Continued on page 31 ) 


CRITTENDEN’S 


New Book-keeping Series, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR BOOKS, 


SINGLE ENTRY, ELEMENTARY, HIGH 
SCHOOL, and COUNTING HOUSE. 

These books are all royal 8vo in size, and printed 
jn colors. Krys and BLANK BOOKS to each of the 
above. 

The widespread favor with which these have 
for so mavy years been regarded by practical 
teachers and accountants, is the best evidence of 
their merits. 


Fisk’s Classical Literature, 


AND 


Fisk’s Classical Antiquities, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ESCHENBURG, 
With Important Improvements and Additions by 
N. W. Fiskk#, late Professor of the Greek Lan- 

guage and Literature in Amherst College. 


To classical students these works are invaluable, 


Lynd’s, Thomas’, and Oswald's 
Etymologies. 


The most complete Etymological Series published, 
and extensively used i: all parts of the United States, 


Alsop’s Algebra and Surveying. 
Vogdes’ Treatise on Mensurstion. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution. 
Ainsworth’s Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. Sheep. 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin-English and 
English-Latin Dictionary. 
16mo, Half-Arabesque. 








Svo. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUC. 
TION —For circulars of these and other 





valuable text-books, address the pub- 


lishers, 
W. S. FORTESCUE & CoO., 


PHILADCIPHIA. 








NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


EFFINGHAM, MAYNARD & CO. 


s r 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work. 
A Simple, Varied, and Pleasing, but Methodical Series of | An Elementar 
Exercises in English to Precede the Study of Techni- 
253 pp., 16 mo, Linen: Mailing Price to 


cal Grammar. 
Teachers, 4o cents. 


Reed & Kellogg’s One-Book Course in 


English. 


A Complete Text-Book on Grammar and Composition, in | 
which the pupil is led by a series of observation lessons 
to discover and apply the principles that underlie the 
construction of the sentence and that control the use of 

328 pp., 16mo, Cloth: 


grammatical forms. 
Price to Teachers, 60 cents. 


Kellogg 


Brief History of the English Language. 
Cloth ; 


Kellogg & Reed’s The English Lan- Greenwood’s Complete Manual on 
feaching Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry, 


guage.—New Edition. 


A brief history of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocabu- 


& Reed’s Word-Building. 

Fifty Lessons combining Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon 
Roots, Prefixes and Suffixes, into about Fifty-five Hun- | 
dred common Derivative Words in English, with a 


Mailing Price to Teachers, 30 cents. 


Life. 


| 


Mailing 
In a New and Practical Form. 


} “4 J 
Fully Illustrated. 
120 pp., 16mo, . 


N rotag , 1 

Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. 

y Text-Book for Schools in which the pupil 
is led to a knowledge of the phenomena and laws of | 
Physics by a series of Experiments. 
Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. 


With Practical Applications to Education and Conduct of 
Including also an Outline of Logic. 
12mo, Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


392 pp., 12mo, Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers $1.00. | 
| 


Anderson’s Light Gymnasties. 


A Guide to Systematic Instruction in Physical Training. 


320 pp., I2mo, 


No. 86 
ne 


88 
89 
90 


232 pp, 


Soy MB\ue. +7 . . y 
Howland’s Translations in Verse. 
Homer’s Iliad, Books I. and VI., 96 pages 
Homer’s Odyssey, 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, 47 Pages. 
Malling price to teachers, 25 cents each. 


The English Classie Series. 


With Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 


Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
7 Spencer’s Philosophy of Style. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Cowper’s Task. 
Wordsworth Selected Poems. 


Books I. V., IX , and X., 115 pages. 


111 numbers 


(Book IT.) 


91 Tennvson’s The Holy Grail, and Sir Galahad 


Macvane’s Working Principles of Po- 93 Addison's 
litical Economy. 94-95 
A Text-Book for Beginners. OT 


108-109 Macaulay’ 


110-111 
Single Numbers 


Cato. 


Westminister Abbey, and Christmas 


Sketches. 
Macaulay’s BHarl of Chatham. 
Early English Ballads. 

Skelton, Wvatt and Surrey. 
98 Edwin Arnold. i 
- 99 Caxton and Daniel. 


Second Essay 


Selected Poems. 
Selected Poeins, 
(Selections. ) 


100 Fuller and Hooker. (Selections.) 
ia Marlowe's Jew of Malta. (Condensed.) 
102-103 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
; ' 104-105 Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
c Fer use in Schools, Gymnasia, Ete. i07-Mande en me Hacay on Boswell’s gobnsen 
234 pp., 12mo,Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers, $1 50. Selections ee 


s Essay on Frederick the Great 


Milton’s Samson Agoniste. 


32 to 64 pages each, in paper: Mailing Price, 12 cts. 


Double Numbers, 75 to 128 pages each, in boards: Mailing Price, 24 cts 


Shakespez 


Winter’s Tale 


ire’s Plays.—Kellogg’s Editions 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


lary, with Exercises on Synonyms, Prefixes, and S sri 

ary, with ») S, fixes, and Suf-| including a Brief Twelfth Ni 
fixes, Word-Analysis and Word Building. A Text- r ee 
Book for High Schools and Colleges. 226 pp. 16mo 
Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers, 60 cents. ; 


Othello. 
The Historical Classie Readings. Sc: 


No. 1 
ree. 


History of these Branches, 277 pp 


12mo, Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers, $1.00 
Irving’s Discovery of America by Columbus. 
Capt. John Smith’s Settlement of Virginia. 


‘The Story of the German Iliad : Sieg 
fried and Related Stories. “ 4 Gov. Hutchinson's King Plies War, and Wiveb- 


| A School Reader by Mary E 3 craft in New England 
a 6 < yi lary E. Burt 128 pp I12mo Cl “s = ~ ’ i New England. i 
one : ~ om. © ” a oF ~“ ’ oth 5 Shea’s Discov ary ¢ ; -—o —. e Missi8 
Mailing Price to Teachers, 50 cents. s'ppi «ie Exploration of th 
6 Parkman’s Champlain and His Associates. 


Kellogg’s Rhetoric. — New and Im- 
proved Edition. 


Supplementing the Development of the Science with Ex 
haustive Practice in Composition . Come . _—_— Y ' 7% Parkman’s Braddock’s Defea 
‘ t ‘ a urse 0 ac- Nena & Mouente ‘ aby gh ada ; 
I e of Prac | Robinson C1 usce, ., 8 Everett’s First Battles of the Revolution. 


9 Parton’s Colonial Pioneers. 


tical Lessons adapted for use in High 
‘10 


mies, and Lower Classesof Colleges 
Cloth: Mailing Price to Teachers $1.00. 


Schools, Acade- | For Supplementary Reading 
352 pp., I2mo, by PETER PARLEy. 
Price. 30 cents. 


Parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. 

50 to 64 pp each: Mailing Price, 12 cts 

The Publishers would highly appreciate any correspondence 
arding the above Text Books 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


in Elementary Grades. Edited 
170 pp., 16mo, Linen: Mailing 


| J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago: 





" 
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PENS Fon SCHOOLS. PENS ror COLLEGES. PENS ron BUSINESS. 
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SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S STEE 
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Make your requisitions for them. 





. SHOULD KEEP 


PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


W orks, Camden, N. J. ihe a 


26 John St., New York. 





— Qeachers’ Agencies. — 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 





Teachers Wanted: 
O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp 


SCHOOL Shortest, Surest, Cheapest 

ROAD TO PROMOTION. 
BOA RD * 307-9 Wasash Ave., 
BU REAU Cc. R. Lona. CHICAGO. 


ANTED f00D TEACHERS 
EST, Yoon POSITIONS. 


Address, STANDARD EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 

CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW VORK. 


_ 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Agents! Meet the demands of the hour. and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works. 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
ver 500 pages, illustrated, 
$1.50, Agents’ outfit sent 

SS and territory assigned on 
TSS IN receipt of 25 cents. Now 
ready. KE. B. TREAT, Publisher, N,f,. 










STANDARD LITERATURE 
| For Colleges, Schools, 


READY SHORTLY: 
Volume I. ot 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Descriptive Circular sent on application to the Publishers. 


| 
| THE BOSTON BOOK CO., I 


and Libraries. 


TOWLE’S LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


53 Beacon St., Boston. 





THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER ove.) “teacher who is desir 


ous of finding books that teach AR/7HMET/C, and in the performance of that duty 
attend strictly to business. Prepared by JoHN W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait 
to see this new series [/wao books] before deciding to use any other. 


Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 Hancock Av., Boston ; 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago; 
31 East 17th St., New York ; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


: PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary feature 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 

the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
| for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re 
| lations tothe monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


| 
| 
| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 








pen Washington St., Boston. 43-47 Kast Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
| Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

ter Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HENRY L. SUUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
| pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
Pp 1 we ee preagregry and no end of pleasure. There 


description,—School Books, Standard Books, : os ‘ : 
Vovels, dc send to William HB. Semkins, |are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 | Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
and S53 Sixth Avenue, New Work. oa | War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
ication. Importations prompt i. ‘ > 
TS ee promeY | which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 


made. ‘ 
or $2.40 for entire set. 








Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
| Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
|Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
| Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on y(t 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 











SHORTHAN D. should Snare ne Some. 


The Journal of Education, in speakivg of the 
superiority of the IsAAc PITMAN system, says: 

** No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
schools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it.’’ 

“The Manual of Phonography,”’ 40 cents. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac|Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 Kast 14th St., New York, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cc. R. GROW & CO, 


E , A Complete History of Britain 
THE EMPI + and the British People. Beau- 
| tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. Sr. PauL or Winona, MINN. 
| « 4 delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. | 

ressed yet complete atetery, adapted in every particular | 
| fo class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
| eeive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, of boys and girls have acquired 
| ite paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations | the art of desiguing by bome study 
numerous and JPexcelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. from the GEOMETRIGRAPH book 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 
| receipt of published price. 


25 cents postal no 
j THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th 8t., New York. 








te, b 
WB. GRIFFITHS, $51 Broadway, New York. 


School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

| Children’s School Songs for Primary Classes; 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 139 
| songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per doz., not. 
| prepaid. First Steps in Song Reading. A manual 
| for primary classes and private teaching: 30 cts. 
postpaid ; $3 00 per doz, not prepaid. Song Manual, 
Book 1; by L. O. Emerson. Carefully compiled for 
primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Song Manual. Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A very 
admirable collection for pupi)s above the primary age. 
40 cts.; $4 20 per doz., not prepaid. 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS 
Song Manual, Book 38; by L. O. Emerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts.; $480 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; a variety 
of solfeggio and vocai studies with part songs, glees, 
ete. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright school 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $480 per doz , not 
prepaid. 

Send for circular and Catalogue of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges. Octavo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥ 


-- SONGS... 


OR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. | and 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
Superintendent of Music inthe Public Schools 
of Cincinnatt. 

In these books the compiler has given the results 
of his long and varied experience as teacher and 
superintendent of Music in Elementary Schools. 
The material is fresh and practical, the greater por- 
tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 
work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 
most admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

With regard to what class of music should be se 
lected, teachers, authors, and compilers differ, it 
being largely a matter of taste; but it is safe tu say 
that the greater the variety of subjects, within rea 
sovable limits, the better the results. A child is, by 
nature mirthful, observing, and interested in his 
surroundings, and his songs should be lively, exhil- 
arating, and dealing with what he sees and thivks 
about. These are the points that it has been aimed 
to cover in the preparation ofthe “‘ Songs for the Pri- 
mary Schools.”’ 

Price 10 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 
CINCINNATI: 

Published by the 

JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 W. Fourth St. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
book from 32me to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charta, School Books, and School Suppltes 
of ali kinds, 
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{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send | 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. | 
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CHARTER DAY. 


IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Karly in the morning it was evident that the return of this day | 
was welcomed with enthusiasm by the students, for in all parts of 
the College buildings were decorations of laurel and ivy and on the | 


walls were glad wishes for the future prosperity and growth of the 
College. Promptly at nine o'clock, the students assembled in 
Barton Hall for a service of praise. The exercises began with the 
singing of the College hymn ‘‘ Dominus [lluminatio Mea,’”’ which 
was followed by responsive readings from the Psalms. The Presi- 


dent, Miss Patrick, then presented the special reasons for thanks- | 


giving during the pst year. She recalled the glad day, two years 
before, when the news came that a charter had been obtained from 
the state of Mass. U. S. A., which gave to the Institution a new 
stand in the edacational world. 
with the singing of Luther’s Hymn. 

At four in the afternoon the President and Faculty received the 
members of the College in the Drawing room of Bowker Building, 
anda delightful hour was spent, enlivened by a choice musical 
program. The social feature of the day, however, wasa dinner 
given in the evening, at which were present all the members of the 
staff of instructors, and the entire body of students. The sight 
was an inspiring one, presenting as it did students of so many 


nationalities. At the close of the dinner, the President made the | 
opening speech, closing with the words, ‘‘ Let us make of oar) 
College a temp'e formed of the best that our lives can give,— | 
a temple whose foundation shall be truth and whose spire shall rise | 


to the glory of God.’”” The members of the Theta Alpha Society, 
one of the literary clubs of the College, added greatly to the 
merry-making by their bright and witty speeches, in which they 
promised various gifts tothe College, when they should become 
Alumnae. 


Miss Zerfos, a Greek stndent, President of the Sophomore Class. 


The Janior Class was represented by its President, Miss Milosheva, | 
a Bulgarian, who read a poem written for the occasion. The Presi- 


dent of the Senior Class, Miss Aghasian, an Armenian, read a 
prophecy of the changes and improvements of the coming twenty 
years. 
the College. 
language of the country, Prof. Eliou, of the Greek department, 


After prayer the exercises closed | 


| periods, minus the sum of the even numerical periods, is divisible 


A short account of the two previous Charter Days was read by | 


All the above exercises were in English, the language of | 
They were followed by various addresses in the | 


| Bulgarian. The exercises were closed by a song, prepared for the 
occasion by the Senior Literary Society, the P. B. T. U. 

We turn to our work with renewed zeal. Looking back to our 
firat Charter Day two years ago, we cannot fail to see growth in 
character and ideals in the students. ‘The deep interest, the unity 
| of thought aad purpose, the earnestness manifested by them are 
| bright omens for the fature of this land. 


|  @onstantinople. M. M. PATRICK. 


| 
——o 


DIVISIBILITY BY SEVEN. 
BY MILO A. TUCKER, CALIFORNIA, 


| The divisibility of numbers as presented by different authors, 
embraces the conditions of divisibility by the numbers 2, 3, ete., up 
| to 12 with the omission of seven. This omission leads us to inquire 
whether there is any general law for the divisibility of numbers by 
| 7. The following are a few of the methods. 





| A number is divisible by 7 when the unit term is one-half or one- 
| ninth of the part on the left. Thus 21, 42, 63, 126 and 91, 182, 
2738 ete. 

A number is divisible by 7 when the number expressed by the 
two right hand terms is five times the part on the left, or one-third 
of it. Thus 525, 840, 1995 and 602, 903, 3612, ete. 

A number consisting of not more than two numerical periods is 
divisible by 7 when these periods are alike. Thus 45045, 235255, 
506506, ete., are divisible by 7. 

A number is divisible by 7 when the sum of once the first or 
unita digit 3 times the second, 2 times the third, 6 times the fourth, 
| 4 times the fifth, 5 times the sixth, once the seventh, 3 times the 
| eighth, ete., is divisible by 7. 

A number is divisible by 7 when the number arising from the 
| sam of once the first digit, 3 times the second, 2 times the third, 
minus the sum of the same multiples of the next three digits, plus 
the sum of the same multiples of the next three digits etc., is 
| divisible by 7 





| well.”? 


A number is divisible by 7 when the sum of the multiples ex- | 


| pressed by the numbers |, 3, 2 of the terms of the odd numerical 
| periods, minus the sum of the same multiples of the terms of the 


| even numerical periods, is divisible by 7. 


A number is divisible by 7, when the sum of the odd numerical | 


by 7. 


by the double numerical periods is divisible by 7. 
Any number divided by 7 gives the same remainder as is obtain- 
ed when the sam of the odd numerical periods minus the sum of 


| the even numerical periods is divided by 7. 


Any number divided by 7, 11, or 13 gives thesame remainder as 
is obtained when the sum of the odd numerical periods, minus the 
sum of the even numerical periods is divided by 7, 11, or 13 
respectively. 

Laws for other numbers. —A number is divided by 13 when once 


speaking in Greek, Mr. Hagopianin Armenian and Mr. Voicoff in! the first term minus the sum of ‘3 times the second, 4 times the 


A number is divisible by 7 when the sum of the numbers denoted 


————— _ 


third and 1 times the fourth, plus the sum of the same multiples 
of the next three terms, minus the eum of the same multiples of 
the next three terms etc., is divisible by 13, 





TITLES OF THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS or 
EDUCATION. 


Austria’: — Minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical affairs. 
Hungary :—Minister of education and public worship. 

Belgium : —Miniater of the interior and of instruction. 

France :—Minister of public instruction and the fine arts. 


Germany : —Minister of public instruction, 

England :—Committee of council of edacation. 

Italy :—Minister of public instruction. 

Norway :—Minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical affairs, 
Portugal :— Minister of interior. 

Russia :—Superior director of schools. 


—_——e—— 


“ REAL.” 


Among the habits which should bs ‘‘reformed altogether’ is tho 
use, or rather the abuse, of the word ‘‘real.’”’ This respectable 
adjective has been of late required to do the work of an adverb, 
till “ very ’’ and its numerous kiadred seem almost forgotten. 

“The walking is real bad,’ ‘‘ The weather is real pleasant,’’ “ | 


was real glad to see her.”” What awkward phrases! 

This abomination, like death, seems te visit high and low,—it is 
heard from many whose culture gives us a right to expect some- 
thing better. 

A young lady was expecting a schoolmate with whom she had 
agreed to go and make calls, but, instead, came a note of apology, 
saying, “‘ Ishal! not be able to go, for my cold is no better, and my 
stomach is real sore, I’ve coughed so.’’ The fastidious friend re- 
gretted the form of the apology far more than the cause of it, and 
in the years that have passed has never forgiven it. 

I once heard from a friend the news of the death of a child, one 
of her relatives. ‘‘ Wasshe sick long?’’ I asked. ‘‘ No,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘she never was real sick, but then she never was real 
And these were the words of a teacher, a public school 
teacher in a much be-schooled city of Massachusetts. 

GRAMMAR. 





CONGRESSES AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The numerous congresses to be held in conmection with the Ex- 
position are creating wide-spread interest, and undoubtedly will be 
a very important feature of the fair. According to the general 
schedule now prepared, the various congresses under the several 
departments will be held as follows :— 


May—Muazic and the drama, public press, medicine. 
June—Temperance, moral and social reform, commerce and 
finance. ; 
July—Literature, science and philosophy, education. 
August —Engineering, art, government. 
(Conntinued on page 32.) 





WE MEAN TO KEEP 


FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL. 





dergarten. 
grade. Study the catalogue and you will 


Are you going to Saratoga ‘ 


meeting where you think we ought to be represented, drop us a line calling our attention to the 
You will want to know about our Siare-Runine Macuine, our Parer 


which we are selling to go with “ Knife Work in the Schoolroom.” 


are necessary in order to keep out of the wastebasket. 


You will find us at Congress Hall, Room 60. 


bo surduye Ve +. ’ ive) , ‘ ; - 
Pennsylvania State meeting, and the Martha’s \ ineyard and Glens Falls Summer Schools. 


OUT OF IT. 


. ; 
That is the reason why we show you an empty waste basket. 


that our catalogues, circulars, or advertisements shall have any place in it. 


We do not intend 


But in these days, several things 


If we are manufacturers, for instance, we must make 


And having done that ever since 1860 we must bring that material to your notice in 


see how true such a statement. is. 


{ULED 


going to ask you to send for A New Caranoaur, 80 pages or more 


During the last two year we have issued a variety of color tracts, but the lat 


neat cover, is the best. For a two-cent 
TEACHER'S SAMPLE Box or Conorep Pape 
Normal School Color Course. 
‘MM. B. Co.” 


MopgkLING IN 


Scissors, 
THE SCHOOLROOM.”’ 


Fourteen cents will secure the best, Si 


Brapviey’s Facsimite Business Forms should be used in every 


sample envelope, 50 cents. 


Why not get a complete Caninet or WrIGHTS AND M1 ASURES for vour 


MRNTS is out earlier than usual this season and has 56 pages 
t a) We 


mountain, 


New York Orrick AND SALESROoM, Roow 


. o£ ° T 
For 25 cents we will send the No. 2 Box, a 


Keep your eye out for us. 


It is essentially different from the educational catalogue 


stamp we will send it to you. 


RIPT SENTENCE Buitper, for use in primary 


It ought t 


mentioned above. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO, 


22 Cuinton Haun, Asror Prace 


used in kindergartens that we have nothing for them, because their educational system does not include 


We shall also be at Narragansett Pier; at 


school this vear. 


FOR 


such a way that you will appreciate it and want it for yourself and your pupils. 


bere are some superintendents and teachers who think that because we are manufacturers of the material 


the kin 


But they make a great mistake, because the goods that bear our imprint appeal to the schools and teachers of ever) 


the 
If we are not present at any educational! 
oversight. 


Pracrick In Writing and the Toots 


We are not going to tell you about these things here, but we are 


1g . Y » m4 , : > OF¢ 
est, “ The Bradley Color Scheme,” 32 pages and a 
I For 10 cents and 5 cents for postage we will mail you a 
iS. 2 y) > . r y 1 . 1 , eg il’ j . : 
the contents of which includes the pupil’s envelopes belonging to the Massachusetts 
| more elaborate equipment, which includes a pair of ou 
In the fall we shall publish another book of our Teachers’ 


We shall als a line of sent . ° 
so bring out a line of sewing cards which will help illustrate lessons on Bird Life 
4 ms ‘ al ° 


Series, ** CLAY 


reading, to be found in the market. 
Gr: ar ; i 
rrammar and High School. 


It will pay you to send for a 


Our catalogue of Home Amuse- 


o be interest — , , . 
€ Interesting reading before setting out for seaside or 


» SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 28.) 





NEW YORK. 


The New York City evening schools are open 
for four and a half months. 

In Brooklyn there are eight times as many girls 
as boys in the high schools. 

There are still forty nine log schoolhouses in this 
state. 

Value of school property is $40,000. 

There are 11,985 schoolhouses in the state. 

Dr. Frank Angell declines the call to Stanford 
Jr. University, having been induced to remain at 
Cornell. 

In New York City there is the Penny Provident 
Fand, organized under the direction of the Charity 
Organization Society, after the same general plan 
as the Baltimore system. Deposit stamps are of 1, 
2, 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents. When the amount 
reaches $33, it is transferred to some savings bank. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The state appropriation for schools provides 97 
cents for each white child and 81 cents for each 
colored child, or $475,000 for the former and 
$242,000 for the latter, there being 370,144 white 
children and 216,524 colored. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati has two thirds as many boys as girls 
in the high school. 

The compulsory education law is a success, 

The value of the schoolhouses of the state is 
$32,000,000. 

Salaries of teachers and superintendents amount 
to $7,000,000. 

The Institution for the Blind at Colambus has a 
well equipped manual training department, in which 
pupils are taught to do a variety »f work hitherto 
supposed to be impracticable for them. 

There are 12,712 schoolhouses in the state. 

TENNESSEE. 

The state requires five months’ schooling in every 
district. 

Every male ivhabitant above twenty years of 
age pasa poll tax of $1 for the support of the 
public schools. 

The state raises by direct taxation one and one 
half mills on every dollar of assessed property for 
the support of the echools. 

The John F. Slater Fand provides for instruction 
in Fiek University for young menin 8 jb printing 
office. 

Sixty-seven per cent. of the teachers of the state 
are men. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

The state legislature appropriated $5,000,000 
for school purposes. 

The city of Pottsville has a unique and every- 


way desirable system of school savings. It it 
after the same general plan as the building loan 
associations, 

MISSOURI. 

The educational condition of the state has been 
greatly improved because of the new school law 
— ~ — ee. 

@ teachers’ salaries now regate nearl 
$4,000,000. lied ‘ 

The schoolhouses have a seating capacity of 
700,000. 

There are 6,195 male and 7,:339 female teachers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Town systems of graded schools have been 
adopted in all sections of the state within the past 
three years, largely owing to the encouragement 
given by the trustees of the Peabody Fund. 


TEXAS. 


The law requires impartial provision for the 
schooling of white and colored children; but they 
cannot be taught in the same school. 


UTAH. 

The congressional land grant amounts to 46,000 
acres. 

The school system of Salt Lake City is starting 
off grandly. The superintendent is clearly the 
right man in the right place. No educator in 
America has had greater complications, and none 
has met the emergencies more skillfully 

VIRGINIA, 

In some counties the school term is not more 
than twenty weeks. 

Leas than one teacher in seven is a gradaate of 
any iostitution. 

The state superintendent annually apportions 
the money appropriated by the state for public 
free schoola among the counties and cities on the 
basis of namber of children between five and 
twenty-one years of ace. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 


There are about 300,000 pupils in the state, and 
the school expense is about $1,000,000. 


WISCONSIN, 


The state appropriates $1,000 annually to main- 
tain a summer school for teachers. 

The state makes an appropriation for the annual 
distribution of 5,000 railroad maps of the state 
throughout the public schools. 

At the Delevan School for the Deaf and Damb, 
lip reading has been taught for twenty years, and 
the pupils are taught to be experts in many kinds 
of manual training. 

Milwaukee's evening schools are open for three 
months. 

The state makes a large direct appropriation 
annually for maintaining free high schools. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


National Summer School for Teachers, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Jaly 19 to Aug. 9. Sherman Wil- 
liams, Glene Falls, N. Y., and Charles Ff. King, 
Boston Highlands, Mass., managers. 

Sea Shore Normal Institute, Martha’s Vineyard- 
(West Chop); July 18 to Aug. 11. R. H. Hol- 
brook, Lebanon, O , manager. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass, Jaly 11. W. A. Mowry, Salem, 
Mass., manager. 

Summer Courses of Instruction, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mags. N.S. Shaler, Cambridge, 
Mass., dean. 

Chautauqua Summer School. 
Syracuse, N. Y., secretary. 

Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Islands; Jaly 
5 to Aug. 12, Silas S. Neff, Indiana, Pa., man- 
ager. 

Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass. ; 
Aug. 2-10, Mrs. H. E. Holt, Box 109, Lexing 
ton, Mass., secretary. 

The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, Ex- 
eter, N. H.; July llto Aug. 19. Dr. L. Sauveur, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Berlitz School of Languages, Asbury Park, 
N. J.; Chicago, Lil. 

Amherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass.; Jaly 
4. Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., prin- 
cipal, 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, Masa. ; 
July 7 to Aug. 17. S. Barns Weston, Philadel- 
phia, secretary. 

Ontario College of Oratory, Toronto, Canada; 
Jaly5 to Aug 15. A.C. Moantur, Toronto, Can- 
ada, manager. 

School of Swedish Gymnastics, Boston, Mass 
Baron Posse. 

Summer Classes for Teachers, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; July 7 to Aug. 18. Prof. O. F. 





W. A. Danean, 








NEW SCIENCE APPARATUS 


— FOR — 
Schools and Colleges. 





SCHOOL DYNAMO, 
With Handbook on its Use, 


Static-Electrical Machines, with late patented im- 


provements. Highest results. Superior workman- 
ship. Valveless Air Pump superior to all others. 
Warranted for ten years. Three sizes Latest im 
provements in Projection Apparatus. Solar lanterns 
fitted with artificiat light. New and valuable com- 
binations School lanterns provided with the are 
light. on incandescent circuits 

SCIENCE DEPT. — Catalogues.— III. Anatomical 
Models and Skeletons. LV. Physical Instruments, 
Chemical Apoaratus and Glassware, Opitical Appa- 
ratus, ete. V. Chemicals and Reagents. VI. Edu- 
cational Lantern Views. VIII. Micioscopes and 
Accessories 

Catalogue and special net prices on any articles 
required in your work. Orders solicited. Corres- 
pondence invited. Mention this paper. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


141 & 143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


ee. = 7 
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Williams & Regers’ Publications. 
The Only Complete Series Published. 





Emerson, Ithica, N. Y. ow Complete Book-keeping, cay oa.80 
S -—-Ki >; | New Bookeeping, - - . - - . A 

ig te gear oo 5 ape gg Pri New Introductive Bookkeeping, - - - 1.26 

Ni ss a . = nd.; Jane <- + | First Lessons in Beckheopine. ._ «=< « he 
- Haiman, La Forte, ind. Clvil Government of United States, - . ‘ 

Pacific Grove (Cal.) Summer School of Methods; Practical Grammar and Goerenpentonce, eB | 

Jane 30 to Jaly 13 Sapt. Will S Monroe, Pas- ‘ommercia P r metic, Complete Edition, 0 

: E , Bu-iness Arithmetic. Shorter Course, - 1.25 

adena, Cal., manager. Commercial Law, Complete Edition, - - 2.00 

Lake Tahoe (Nev.) Teachers’ Retreat, Carnslian Business Law, Shortes Course, — - s us 

i . ~15 : | Pen-written Copies (Reproduced), - - .00 

ye ane be mong . 1-15. Supt. ; Per rr * Abridged Edition, 50 

. “i onroe, ft asadena. Val., Manager. Seventy Lessons in Spelling, - - - 30 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





Sample er pies will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers, 
at one half the retail prices above. 

Specimen pages of the books, samples of the blank 
books, business forms, imitation mouey, ete., and 
Catalogue giving wholesale prices, introduction 
rates, and one thousand testimonials, sent free to 
teachers ov application Address 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





LADY TEACHERS WANTED. 


At this date we have 1414 vacancies for the school year beginning September, 1892. 


the leading ones for ladies. 


No. 


839 High School Principalship, Colo., 


and German.) 


1030 High School Principalship, West of Chicago. 
59 High Sch. Prin., Ohio. 
743 High School Principalship, East. 
602 High School Principalship, Illinois. 
High School Principalship, Michigan. 
High School Principalship, Ia, 


1000 


1360 


In writing us please refer to the positions by number: 
Pa) », 


$1,500 (Must teach Latin 


$1,200. 
(Latin, German, and Geometry.) 
$720. 
$675. 
700 to $800. 
(Math. and Literature.) 


$720. 


$700. 


Also several positions under $700 for H. School Principals. 


687-1279 High School Assistants in West. 
High School Assistant in East. 
High School Assistants in West. 
494 High School Assistant in South. 
187. High School Assistant in Michigan. 


11160 
614-1277 


Both pay $900. 
$705. 

$675. 

$675. 

600 to $800. 


Eighteen others paying between 600 to $700. 

Fifty paying between S00 and $600, High School Ass’ts. 
1064 Teacher of Mathematics in State Normal, 600 to $725. 
1263 Preceptress in Academy. $600 and home. 
1399 Teacher of Math. and Science in Seminary. 600 to $750. 
615 Teacher of Physics in Eastern Normal. $850 


712 Physics and Chemistry in High School in West. $500. 
1083 English in Western High School. $400 and Home. 
417. Teacher of English in Baptist College. $900. 

1393 Teacher of Literature in West High School. $600. 


672 Teacher of Literature in Illinois High School. 600 to $7509. 
$77. Teacher of History in State Normal. 800 to $1,100. 

966 Teacher of History and Literature in Michigan. 
240 Teacher of Normal Work in Dakota. $1,200. 
893 Principal of Training School in West. $1,800. 
237. Model Teacher, Wisconsin. $700. 

469 Preceptress in University, West. 
541 Preceptress in Academy, East. 
883 Principal of Southern University. 
892 Preceptress in Western College. 


$750. 


700 to $1,000. 
800 to $goo. 

$700 and home. 

$800 and home. 


1381 Preceptress in College in Massachusetts. $800. 

753 Preceptress in Northwest Academy. $700. 

976 Preceptress in Southern Normal. $500. . 
420 Teacher of Latin in High School, Illinois. 600 to $700. 


825 Teacher of Latin in State Normal in West. 650 to $700. 
g16 Teacher of Latin, Greek, and German, in Michigan. $500. 


Address 











968 Teacher of Latin in Minnesota. 


60 Teacher of German in Ohio. $450. 


609 Teacher of German and French in Indiana. 


588 German and French in College in Illi 
1355 
1308 
615 Piano and Harmony in Eastern State 


468 Inst. Music in Southern Female College. 
851 Teacher of Music in Public Schools in West. 


928 Musicand Drawing in State Normal. 


573 Teacher of Music and Drawing in East. 


260 Teacher of Vocal Music in Southern 
469 ‘Teacher of Vocal Music in West Uni 
545 Teacher of Yocal Music in College in 
618 Teacher of Vocal Music in Illinois. 


Teacher of Instrumental Music in Missouri. 
Inst. and Vocal Music in Southern College. 


The following are a few of 


$630. 
110 French and German in Western University. 
544 Teacher of French and German in East. 


800 to $1,000. 
$500 and home. 


500 to $600. 
650 to $goo. 

$500. 

$300 and home. 
Normal. $500. 
$300 and home. 
$500. 
S00 to $1,200. 
$800. 

College. 
versity. 
West. 


nois. 


$800. 
$ [,200, 


$700. 


$600. 
638 Vocal Music, Guitar and Elocution, Mo. 


300 to $500 and bome. 


gi8 Supt. of Music Dep’t in Eastern State Normal. $800. 
1263 ‘Teacher of Vocal Music in Acad. in Wis. $400 and home 
1347. Teacher of Drawing in Public Schools in West. $goo. 
578 Teacher of Drawing in Eastern Union Schools. $450. 
1307 Teacher of Drawing in Ohio. $450. 

1241 ‘Teacher of Art and Elocution in Mississippi. $540. 


724 Teacher of Art in Eastern Seminary. 
653 Teacher of Art in New York. 
245 Elocution in Western State Normal. 
1043 Teacher of Elocution in California 
530 Teacher of Elocution in Western Uni 
216 Teacher of Elocution and Rhetoric in 


41 Teacher of Elocution and Oratory in Indiana, 
Physical Culture in Academy in Illinois. 


1300 


1096 Teacher of Physical Culture in West. 


509 Principal of Kind’t and Training Dept. in Coll. 
456 Principal of Kindergarten Dept. in Univ. School. 


455 Kindergarten Teacher in Wisconsin. 


218 Special Teacher of Geography and Elementary Algebra. 
483 Supervisor of Primary Work in West. 


615 Assistant in Eastern Normal. $500. 


$350 and board. 


$300 and home. 


800 to $1,000, 


$1200. 
versity. $600. 
Missouri. $700. 


500 to $800, 
$400 and home. 

550 to $600. 

$600. 
$1,000. 

$500. 

$800. 

$1000. 


Also about 200 positions in Grammar, Intermediate and 


Primary Grades in all states. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 7O Dearborn St., Chicago. 


$35 to $80. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Continued from page 30). 


September—Parliament of religions, denominational congresses, | 
Sunday reat. 

October—Labor, agriculture, real estate, merchants, etc. 

These great departments are in charge of general committees, | 
which, with the advice and suggestions of persons and evcieties in- | 
terested, arrange the program and select the speakers, with the | 
approval of the president of the Auxiliary. 





**SO WORRIED.” 


Little six-year-old Helen came home from school the other day | 
with a very sad face. ‘‘ What is the matter? ’’ asked her mamma. 
‘* Oh, I have lots of trouble. I’m afraid every day that I will fail 
and I’m so worried.”’ : 
‘* Bat,” said mamma, ‘you have not failed yet, why do you) 
worry now.”’ ; 
** Cause a nice little boy sat in front of me, what his name was | 
Proctor, and he did lovely number work and I used to look over | 
his slate and do mine just like his. Now teacher has ged his | 
yeat and put a boy there what his name is Brown and I don’t know | 
if his number work is right or not, and I’m afraid I'll = 





| 
| 
——_o—-— 


CHEROKEE'S COMPOSITION. 


Here are a few extracts from compositions by Cherokees. Many 
have asked if these children are bright. Let these selections and 
some original answers to questions made by Indian pupils speak | 
for themselves : 

“The 22d of February is George Washington’s birthday, the first 
President of the United States America. He was President in the 
year 1789 and now is dead and will be President no more.”’ 

‘* To-day is George Washington’s birthday 1 do not know how 
old he would have been but I guess he would have been pretty old. 

‘*George Washington was a very smart man in many ways it had 
not been for him many times his men would have been killed or de- 
stroyed in some way or other. He never told a lie.”’ 

Writing of the Christmas dinner held on the schoolhouse grounds, 
(literally on the ground) one disappointed urchin says: “* I did not 
get any of the dressed hen, it was a big fat frizly hen.’” Another 
writes: ‘‘ They war a good many people here they seem to enjoyed 
themselves they war a good many that worant here.”’ 

Here is a young philosopher. ‘If it wa:n’t for this world we 
would not be on it.’’ 

Question —What is the chief end of man ? 
God and enjoy himself forever.” 

Can any one be saved by the covenant of works ? 
cause it’s all broke up.”’ 

The magic lantern is a source of endless delight to old and young. | 
Some of the children have thus expressed their appreciation of the | 
views shown ; what they were can be inferred.’”’ 

“IT thought all of the pictures were pretty but I thought the 
Redsea and Noahsark was the prettiest — I would like to go to the 
Statue of Liberty just to see how large that woman is that stands so 


Ans.—" To glorify 
Ans.—‘‘ No, 








! 


- | the place where t 


| (This is the more amusing as she was not 


| and meridians, of the Yellowstone National Park, as fixed by the 


I dont think I would like to go up in 


| high and holds one hand up. 


be. Berean Harrison was President in 1889. And you showed 
wi arr i 
as abe he Presidents lived and that was a very fine house 


it was made of plate, one of the pictures you showed you said you 


ut your foot on one place,—and one person spoke out loud and you 
ae not hear him tad you put your foot on one place and he 
spoke low and you could hear him,’ | (Thia describes the ‘* Whis- 
pering Stone’’ in the Capitol at Washington. ) A. & . 

This little girl shows a contented spirit, wishing joy to all. 
present but wrote from 
imagination.) ‘I wish that it would be so that we could have a other 
magical lantern show. I enjoyed myself finely. I hope that they 
all of the reat did the same they seem to be contented as myself. 
I like them all well enough.”’ F. 





BOUNDARIES OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
Will you please give the area, also the boundaries by parallels | 


A READER. | 


recent Senate bill ? 
The boundaries are as follows: | 
Beginning at a point on the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, | 
where said parallel is intersected by the western boundary of the | 


| 


| state of Wyoming, thence due east to the easterly or right bank of 
| the Yellowstone River; thence up said bank of said river at high- | 
| water mark to the mouth of the East Fork of Yellowstone River | 


(sometimes called Lamar River); thence up the right or northerly | 
bank, at high-water mark, of the East Fork of Yellowstone River 
(sometimes called Lamar River) to the intersection of said stream 
with the parallel of 44° 50’ north latitude; thence east along said 
parallel to the meridian of 110° west longitude; thence due south 
to the parallel of 44° 45’ north latitude; thence due east along said 


parallel to the meridian of 109° 45’ west longitude; thence due | 


south along said meridian to the 44th parallel of north latitade ; 
thence due west along said parallel to the meridian of 110° 40’ west 
longitude; thence due north on eaid meridian to the parallel of 
44° 10’ north latitude; thence due west along said parallel to its 
point of intersection with the west boundary of the state of Wyo- 
ming; thence due north along said boundary line of Wyoming to 
the place of beginning; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Interior to cause an accurate survey to be made of the boundary 
lines of said park as established by this act, and to cause the boun- 
daries to be plainly marked, said survey to be recorded in the offices 
of the surveyor-general and Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of the United States, as provided by law. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


—What ruler has been called Father Violet ? Ss. 
Napoleon I. was so called, after his banishment to Elba, because 


| violets.’’ Viole 


| France. 


ts are still the symbol of imperial proclivitics in 


} 


—Which waa the first college built for women ? M. T. P, 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., chartered and opened fo; 
| atudents in 1856. 


| 
| 


—In what play does “ Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no 
fiba ’’ occur? A. E. 
In ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.”’ 


—I have heard the chrysanthemum called a royal plant. What 
| nation so regards it. ? Rustic. 
The chrysanthemum is the royal flower of Japan and China. 
It is the imperial or government seal for public business, is em- 
| broidered on the flags and banners and printed on all the official 
documents. One of the Mikado’s crests is a representation of this 
flower. The soldiers of the imperial army wear an artistic repro- 
duction of the chrysanthemum as a frontlet on their caps. 


—What governor was re-elected fourteen consecutive years ? 
Jonathan Trumbull. 


K- 


—Please name some of the larger college fraternities. C. 

Among the larger fraternities are Alpha Delta Phi, Beta Theta 
Pi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Delta Upsilon, Phi Delta Theta, Ph 
_ Kappa Psi, Pei Upsilon and Sigma Chi. 


| (1). Is the eagle an ensign of any other country than the 
| United States ? 

(2). When was it adopted by the United States ? BO. 

| (1). An eagle stripped of the feathers was the ensign of the 
ancient Egytians. It was adopted by ancient Rome B. C. 104. A 
gold or silver eagle at the end of a pike was the Persian ensign in 
the time of Cyrus. 

In modern times, the eagle was adopted as a Rassian symbol by 
Ivan Vaesilivich, who died in 1584. It was adopted in France by 
Napoleon I. in 1804 (superseded by the Fleur-de-lis in 1815) and 
adopted by Napoleon III. in 1852. 

(2). Adopted by the United States in 1783. 


— What are the derivations of the words starboard and a ? 
SEA. 
In Saxon, bord means shield. In the Viking ships each warrior 
hung his shield on the side of the ship opposite to him and above 
the aperture for his oar, while the steer-oar was fastened on the 
right-hand side of the stem. The right-hand side of the ship thus 
became the steer side, and as bord came to mean the whole side 
where the shields or bords were hung, the right side was the steer- 
board, or starboard side. The lower or lurking side became lar- 








he assured his partisans that; he would “ return to France with the 


board. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS!! 


PHOTOGRAPHS!! 


PHOTOGRAPHS!! 


Kor Use in Teaching the Historic Schools of Architecture and Ornament. 


This series consists of twenty-four imported Photographs skillfully selected, presenting in six groups of four each,—E 


Byzantine, Saracenic, and Gothic Architecture and Decoration. 


The first of each group presents a general typical view; 
the ¢ird, prominent portions of these structures ; the fourth, the distinctive details of ornamentation. 

These six groups furnish perfect illustrations of the great historic schools of Architecture and Orn 
arranged so as to exhibit all the special characteristics of each school, and illustrated to te 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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board and furnished in a convenient portfolio, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, = 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 





FIFTEEN-CENT READING Books. 


Sixty Books suitable for use in Primary, 


Grammar, and High Schools, containing 


500 of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the Most Famous 


Authors. 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical 


Sketches. Each single number, 15 cents, 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 


Standish. Dyramatized for private theatricals. 


4. Whittier’s Snowbound, Among the 
Hills, and Songs of Labor. 


5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 


Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle, and Other Poems. 


7,8, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories 
from New England History. Grandfather’s 
Chair. In three parts,t with Questions at the 
end of each part. Part I. 1620—1692; Part 
II. 1692 —1763; Part III. 1763—1803. 

10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Sto- 
ries. Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen 
Christina. With Questions. 

[29 and 10 also in one vol., board covers, 4oc.] 


11. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, 
and Other selections. 

12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines 
for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home 
Study. Containing Thirty-two Topics for 
Study, with Questions and References relat- 
ing to each Topic. By W. C. GANNETT. 

13, 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hia- 
watha. With Vocabulary. In two parts.t 


15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and 
Other Poems. 


16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars: A Pas- 
toral of Norway. 
17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. 


In two parts {| Part I.—The Gorgon’s Head ; 
The Golden Touch; The Paradise of Chil- 
dren. Part I1—The Three Golden Apples ; 
The Miraculous Pitcher; The Chimera. 


19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. With a chapter completing the 
Life. In two parts.{ 

Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac, and Other Papers. 


21. 


22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. A Second Wonder-Book. In two 
parts.t Part I—The Wayside; The Mino 
taur; The Pygmies; The Dragon’s Teeth. 
Part II.—Circe’s Palace; The Pomegranate 
Seeds; The Golden Fleece. 


24. George Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters, and 
Farewell Addresses. 

25, 26, Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
With Notes, by S. A, Bent. In two parts.} 

27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest 
Trees, etc. With a Biographical Sketch by 
R. W. EMERSON. 

28. John 
3ees tt 

29, Hawthorne’s Little Daffydown- 


dilly, and Other Stories. 
[29 and 10 alsoin one vol., board covers, 40 cts. | 


Burroughs’s Birds and 


30. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 
and Other Pieces. 
3t. Holmes’s My Hunt after the 
Captain, and Other Papers. 
32. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, and Other Papers. 
33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a 
__ Wayside Inn. In three parts. 
| The 3 partgalso in one vol., board covers, 50¢. | 
36. John Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes, 
and Other Papers. tt 
+ Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. 





tt 28 and 36 also in one volume, boara covers, 40 cents. 


37- Charles Dudley Warner’s A- 
Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 


38. Longfellow’s Building of the 
Ship ; Pandora’s Box; and Other Poems. 


39. Lowell’s Books and Libraries, 
and Other Papers. 


40. Hawthorne’s Tales of the White 
Hills and Sketches. 


41. Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. 
42. Emerson’s Fortune of the Repub- 
lic, and Other American Addresses. 


43- Ulysses among the Phzacians. 
From W. C. Bryant's Translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey. 

Maria Edgeworth’s Waste Not, 
Want Not, and The Barring Out. 


44 


45. Macaulay’s Laysof Ancient Rome. 
46. Old Testament Stories in Script- 


ure Language. From the Dispersion at 
Babel to the Conquest of Canaan. 


47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. 
Riverside Second Reader. Phrased by 
HoRACE E, SCUDDER. In two parts.f 


49, 50. Hans Andersen’s_ Stories. 
Newly Translated. Riverside Second Read- 
er. In two parts.} 


51, 52. Washington Irving: Essays 
from the Sketch Book. [5§1.] Rip Van 
Winkle and Other American Essays. [52.] 
The Voyage and other English Essays. In 
two parts } 

53- Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited 
by W. J. Rotrg. With copious notes and 
numerous illustrations. (Double number joc). 


54. Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, and 


other Poems. 


EXTRA NUIBERS. 
A American Authors and _ Their 


Birthdays. Programmes and Suggestions 
for the Celebration of the Birthdays of 
Authors. With a Record of Four Years’ 
Work in the Study of American Authors. 
By ALFRED S. Rok, Principal of High 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


B Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors, 


C A Longfellow Night. A Short 
Sketch of the Poet’s Life, with songs and 
recitations from his works, For the use of 
Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary So- 
cieties. By KATHARINE A. O'KEEFFE. 


PD Literature in School: The Place 
of Literature in Common School Education ; 
Nursery Classics in School; American Clas- 
sics in School. By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues 
and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writings. 
Arranged by EMILY WEAVER. 


& 


F Longfellow Leaflets. 
G Whittier Leaflets. 


H Holmes Leaflets. (Double num- 
bers, 30 cts. each,) Poems and Prose Pas- 
Sages from the works of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes. For Reading and Recita- 
tion. Compiled by JoSEPHINE E. HopGpon. 
Illustrated, with Introductions and Biograph- 
ical Sketches. 


I The Riverside Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Suggestions and I)lustrative Les- 
sons Leading up to Primary Reading. By 
I. F. HALL, Superintendent of Schools at 
Arlington, Mass. 


t Also in one volume. board covers, 40 cents. 





made to the Riverside Literature Series. 
portrait catalogue of all our publications, containing portraits of more than forty of our famous authors. 


= BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Biographical Sketches 
and Notes. 16mo, $1.00, me?. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson, Edited by Horace E. 
ScupDER. With Introduction and Notes. 16mo, $1.00, wef. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Franklin, Irving, 
Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and O’Reilly. With a Biographical Sketch of each Author. 
Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a 
Reading Book and as a Text-Book in American Literature. 12m0, $1.00, met. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
A School Library for $11.56. 
averaging 310 pages, 
A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 
cents. A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent 
free to any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 
For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) | Edited by 
W. J. Rotre, Litt. D. A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and 
Critical Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. 


Thirty-four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. 
They should have a place in every library, public or private. Each volume 75 
cents ; to teachers, for examination, 47 cents. 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 7. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
3. Tennyson’s Princess. 8. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and 


4. Select Poems of Tennyson. Other Poems. [etc. 
5. Young People’s Tennyson. 9. William Morris’s Atalanta’s Race, 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 
Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 16mo, - . - - 35 cents. 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons. 16mo, - “ - 60 cents. 
Answers to the Second*Lessons. 10mo, Paper, ” - 20 cents. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Considered with Some Reference to Its Origins. By Joun Fiske. With 
questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Principal of the English High School, Cam- 
brige, Mass. 12mo, 380 pages. $1.00, met. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

for thesspecial use of Schools. By Joun Fiske. (In preparation.) 

We shall be pleased to correspond with Teachers with reference to the books 

mentioned above, and also 

Murdoch and Russell's Vocal Culture, 

(Revised Edition by Rev. Francis T, Russe.t, M. A.) 

White’s Words and Their Uses, 

Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature, 

Ploetz’s Epitome of Ancient and [Medizval and Modern History, 


Richardson’s Primer of American Literature, 


and many other books suitable for Schools and Colleges. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION. FRASIE, 
For Teaching Reading and Writing in Primary Schools. Designed by 
I. F. Haut, Superintendent of Schools at Arlington, Mass. Equipped with 
Two Sizes of Outline Language Pictures; Pictures of Objects; Script and 
Printed Sentences and Words; A Displaying Holder. Price, $10, express or 
freight prepaid. 


The Riverside Manual for Teachers, by I. F. Hall, describes fully the various 
uses to which the Instruction Frame may be put, and points out clearly, principally 
by the aid of illustrative lessons, what steps the pupil should take before beginning 
to read from a book. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. ‘Ihe Manual forms an introduc 
tion to the Riverside Reading and Language Course, which also includes the 
Riverside Primer and Reader, the Riverside Second Readers, and for higher 





RE MARKS The attention of teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are now publishing in a cheap form for school use, 
: We shall be glad to supply teachers with descriptive circulars of our books, and w+ will se 


grades the regular numbers of the Riverside Literature Series. 





During the next school year valuable additions will be 


nd free to any teacher who applies for it, a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COPIPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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Some Recent 


Title. 


Author. 
History of New Mexico. Ladd 
Outline Lessons in Botany. Newell 
Straight Road to Caesar. Wait-White 
Odes and Epodes of Horace. Hague 
New English Dictionary. 
Knife Work in the Schoolroom, Kilbon 
Discovery of America. Fiske 
History of Vermont. Robinson 
Geographical Reader. III King 
Handbook of School Gymnastics. Posse 
Psvchology and Art of Teaching. Baldwin 
Atlas Antiquus Kiepert 
Elements of Psycholo Davis 


Intermediate G Cabins. Lexicon. 


A Homeric Dictionary. Autenreith 


Briefer Course James’ Psychology. James 
enpyson for the Young. Avgier 
Students’ History of England. Gardiner 
Plane and Solid Geometry. Stewart 
Literary Reader. Catheart 
Physical Education in Public Schools, Morris 
Song Manual for High Schools, Emerson 
Wells of English. Choate 
History of German Literature. Hosmer 
Principles of Political Economy. Perry 
Goethe’s Meisterwerke. Bernhardt 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WITH this annual Special Summer Nomber of 
the Journal of Education we extend to our patrons 
our hearty greeting. The new cover, the great 
variety of instructivereading matter, the attractive 
advertisements of text and reference books, and 
school supplies of every character, teachera’ 
bureaus, summer schools, etc., make it a paper 
of permanent value, 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
meets Jaly 5—8, at Narragansett Pier, R I. In 
addition to the regular sessions of the Inetitution 
two Round Table conferences have been organized, 
to be held afternoons, each with at least two 
sessions. The conference on promotions will have 
for its chairman Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, superin- 
tendent at Providence, R. I. The conference on 
‘* The Relations of Colleges to Secondary Schools’ 
will be under the direction of Dr. Robert P. Keep 
of the Norwich Free Academy. . Liberal reduc- 
tions on the railroads and at the hotela have been 








Publications. 
Publisher. 

D. Lothrop Company, Boston $1 50 
Gion & Company, Boston bo 
G P Putpam’s Sons, New York 175 
Milton Bradlev. Springfield, Mass 1 00 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston zo 
‘ “ oT 2} 
Lee & Shepard, Boston je 
D Appleton & Company New York 1 50 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 2 00 

Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston . 

Harper & Brothers, New York 3 
Henry Holt & Company, New York 1 74 
Macmillan & Company. New York 35 
Longmans. Green & Co, N Y a 3 00 
American Book Company, New York ; 
“ “ Lad te 1 00 
Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 50 
Roberts Brothers, Boston ’ 1 50 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York : = 
1 60 


D C Heath & Company, Boston 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Many teachers of the present day recall the 
time when anything beyond ‘‘thethree R’s’’ was 
considered superfluous for the preparatory echools ; 
and all except the classics inthe Colleges was the 
groesest hetercdoxy. But as railroads and tele- 
graphs revolutionized the intercommunication of 
the people; as surgery and medicine became sci- 
ences; as Agricultural Experiment Stations were 
founded to increase our knowledge of economical 
plants and aaoimals and their enemies; as State 
and National Fish Commissions were established, 
it was found that Science was not a mere fad: a 
plaything for some eccentric, albeit barmless, 
persons. Its great practical importance as well as 
its moat valuable disciplinary character as a study 
rendered its introduction into the colleges com- 
pulsory. The consequent demand for men trained 
in the sciences led to its subsequent adoption into 








secured. From Boston the fare to Narragansett 
Pier and return will be $2.25. Ample hotel ac-! 
commodation is provided at rates from $2.50(two | 
in a room)to $1.00 per day. 





for ite | 
N. Y., | 


Tuk NATIONAL ASSOCIATION meets 
32d annual meeting at Saratoga Springs, 
July 12—15. The National Council meets at the | 
same place Jaly 7-11. Sixteen Round Table Con- 
ferences for Original Research will be held on the 
afternoons of July 13 and 14, presided over by 
leading experts. The railroad fares from most 
points are to be one half the usual rates plus $2.00. 
The tickets going will be good any time, from 
July 5 to 13, with privilege of returning until 
July 31(in New Eogland), and uniil Sept. 15 in 
most other fields. The rate from Boeton is $7.15, 
and from other New England points in proportion. 











“The 
most 
Nineteenth 
Aiticies of the 
tents of Reviews and 
alone worth the price of subscription. 
thould be found in every schoolroom, and 


Reviews 
Magazine of the 
Century. The ‘ Leading 
Month’ and the ‘Con 
Magazines’ are 
It 


Review of 
Valuable 


WHAT 
IT IS, 


—————— 
itis ‘' A Summer Magazine ”’ 


BECAL SK-—‘ If one has ovly ten minutes every 
day to read. he can keep thoroughly posted on the 
events of the whole world by reading this valu- 
able publication.”’—Sea/tle /’ress Times 

BECAUSK—"‘ The usval bright and trenchant 
analysis of literary povelties furnishes ideas for 
people who have none of their own.”’—New York 
Commercial Advertiser 


BECAUSK—“ It is illustrated lavishly and well, 


and is iodispensal'e "—Congregationalist, 

BECAUSE—“' It is the medium through which 
a busy man can keep abreast.’’—CHAUNCEY M 
DEPEW. 


on every teacher's 
. H. Cook, 


wtional Ass 


deak in 
Pres 
ati 


the country 
lent of ¢t Natio 


of the U. NS, 


Ol os 
| tions. 


the Academies, and in some instances into the 
primary schools as well. Daring its early years 
of probation no proper illustrative objects were ob- 
tainable. The ideas formed by both teacher and 


pupil were consequently oft-times ludicrous in the 
extreme. From these experiences, all live in- 
structors were forced to the conclusion that natural 
objects must be used to illustrate natural history 
The difficulty with many has been not only a lack 
of funds; bat the knowledge as to where the de- 
sired specimens could be obtaiaed. 

More than a quarter of a century ago Henry A. 
Ward, professor of the Natural Sciences in the 
University of Rochester, becoming tired of at- 
tempting to teach Natural History without proper 
appliances, spent several years in foreign lands 
gathering at great expense a collection of minerals, 
roeks, actual fossils, and fac-similes of unique 
type specimens of extinct animals to be seen only 
in the scattered Royal Museums of Europe, so 
perfectly adapted to ite purpose, that the Univer- 
sity purchased it at once. Other colleges, feeling 
the need of such a collection, negotiated with him 
for the purchase of the duplicate specimens left 
over, until, impressed by the general demand for 
euch material, the foundation of Ward’s Natural 
Science Establishment of Rochester, N. Y. was 
laid. Since that time collections yarying in price 
from a few dollaisto many thoneands have been 
furnished to public and private institutions, both 
in this country and abroad, until a business has 
grown up necessitating the employment of more 
than forty specialists to prepare and classify the 
material constantly arriving from all parte of the 
world. The object from the beginning has been 
to farnish collections for educational purposes. 

The cabinets now furnished, the reeult of years 


their individual aims as is possible to make them 
under our existing knowledge of the sciences. They 
j|have recently added series of small systematic 
| collections for the lower schools in which the same 
accuracy of labeling is found as in the larger collec- 
It is of course unnecessary to assure the 
| teacher of the necessity of such collections for the 
jintelligent teaching of Natural History; but we 
|feel that we are doing them a favor by calling 
attention to where they can readily be obtained at 
| reasonable prices. The advertisement of this firm 
| appears on our last page. 


| Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘Sootsine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
| children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
| soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain 
| cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
| best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
| teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 


BECAUSK—“ It is a periodical that belongs in the | zists in evary part of the world. Be sure and ask 


bome of every progressive family in Ameriea.”’ 
Tae Journal of Education, Boston. 


BECAUSE—‘ All the members of our family, | 


even to my youngest daughter, 13 years of age, | 


are delighted when they see a new number” 
Rev. CHARLES RK. BARNES, DD. 


BECAUSE—It makes a special summer price of|and permanent cure of Consumpt 


FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00. 


$2.50 a Year. 





25c. a Number. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


| for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 
| cents a bottle. 


| 


Twenty-five 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice 
laced in his hands by an East India rhissionary 
| formula of a simple vegetable a for the speedy 
€ 


on, B 

Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung atlections 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
|and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
| and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
| free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
| man, French, or —_ with full directions for pre 
| stamp, and a i ent b = by addressing, with 
, haming this paper, W. A. Novgs, 820 Powers’ 

Block, Rochaster, N. , eow 


NO FEE 
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Qeachers’ Agencies. 
=i ome to him who waits, provided he bas taken due pains to be in track of 
ALL THINGS seedy for them when they come Here for instance comes this morning (Jung 9) @ lett 
from Millard F. Perry, saying: * Last Friday I received an invitation from the Board of Education at Carthage 
to make them a visit. I went there COME tically settled in a short time. I have signed a contract, accepting ge 
Saturday, and the matter was prac- position as principal at $1200. | Il am pleased with the business like 
action of the Board, and with your method of recommending teachers. Now what has been Mr, Perry's 





a 
them, and to be 


xperience with us. He registered first May 4, 1886, more than six years ago, and has re registered three ¢ 
yet this is the firat place he has secured. He was somewhat doubt- TO HIM was all right, and that ae 
ful about re-registering this year, but we wrote him that his record simply a question of finding the 
right place. Carthage was the Ugg ag ane shen Se sened weet ome pr eS “sie my s 81000 to 81200, we 
latter figure Mr. Perry was the best man we knew 1 ate fo eirschool. Tt wn, 
replied that at the latter Haas 4 Now which is btter, to deluge a - eeet fer 


him, looked him over, and thought 80 too, 80 they hired him. 
mas with notices of vacancies all over the country, actual or mythical, or to wait till the right WHO WAITS 
place comes and then say “ Here is yourman”’ The last is our way. ‘ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, Nn. y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cure" 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than tho 





se without positions. 





Wehave no time now to tell you of a}1 the vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over & thousand on our books. and 


Busy § / 
US‘ CASON . are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edy 


cational work, and in all parts of the country; nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been williny 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin, because of tneir inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our he)ping such are so strong as to lead iy 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free, 











The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANDAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,;10@ Wabash Av.,|402 Richardson Blk,/1201/2 So.Sprin ge. 60 Washington Bldg, 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga,Tenn.:} LosAngeles, Cal Portland, Ore. 


a i ‘ 


$1200. 
for good teachers at all seasons of the year. 
Send stamp for Application Form. 


7 s 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 


whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 








) Professor DyKk, of Keeseville, N. Y , writes 
LBANY Teachers Agency. as follows: ‘I went to Phoenix last week 
vpon your recommendation, and have just received notice of my election there at a salary of 
You have done me a remarkably prompt, and valuable service.” We are securing positions 
W. A. CHOATE & Oo., | P H P. FRENCH. Manager, 
HARLAN P. Frencna, | 4 "P78 | 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 











Eastern Teachers’ gency, 
Teachers wanted immediately for 
good positions and good salaries. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with th and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions, 
Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH Sr., NEW YORK 


Registration Form 
sent on request. 





S’ AGENCY. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHER 
scares C, B. RUGGLES & CO. ese 


Teachers seeking positions, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 
LOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like ; AMERICAN 
service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOO! 
ee : Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, wer 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
Estab. 1885. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
ation, 





New England Bureau of Educ 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national r 

teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from pe ae oe 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls 





We receive calls for 
During the administration 
aD aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


is the|of practical experience, are as near perfection in |°Urrent year. 


Dr. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the positi 

first assistant in the State St. High School a la 

sack, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. Salar 

$750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly 
DGRASS. 


Dear Sir: —I shall be glad, 
as opportunity offers, to re 
commend your Agency to 
my friends and pupils. : 

‘Prof.) W. A. CLARK 

Nat’l Normal Univ’y, 

Lebanon, O. 


interest and assistance. 
M. ALICE SNO 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’92 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 


F “ ers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. No charge to school offic 


Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 











ease Ww The National League of State 
f NaTioN Feqcu PIED oe Teachers’ Bureaus. 
Se ys = ye Ny) STATE The League consists of a State Bureau in each State 


Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 


Apply for positions or teachers to any of the follow'ng 

wat \ 

HY lion > 

Atak Py cers sate Cpe 

Alabama A. W. Tate, Birmingham, Room 
Building 


STATE MANAGERS OF 


N.andS8. Car 
N. Dak 


THE LEAGUE: 


Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N.C. 


K Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 


Potter 


Calif ind. Terr.—H. B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. —_ Pee M. A. Paddock, Jersey City, 23 Uresc! 
(aiifornia—A Megahan, Oakland, 468 Teuth St. New York—Elmon L. M Coxsacki 
Del yo ~I ©. Adams, South Denver, Uo! Ohio—Samuel Find ————e 
la Fan Bes s ini ae Oregov—8 A. Randic, Jefferson 
Indiana—Geo, F ii Pennsylvania— Benjamin Evans, Pitteburg. 
lli—D. H. Smalley & Co.. Chicago. Il South Dakota—Claience ©. Bras, Mitchell. 
ht . er 3 ’ 
KanascU PF SBeie Romer: Des Moines, Texas—J-L. Taff, Ansti, 2101 San Gabriel St 
a " c a. , ° a» <a * . : “not rat 
oe 7 Ik 5: Fowmen. Lexington plage my hg Newburn, Salt Lake City, 723 8. 
Mo aho—S. A. Merritt, Helena, ¥ 7 _ , 
Misrou: i—J. M. Johneon. Sperta. as, Mont. Wis—Minn—R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ Boston Block. 
Washington—Geo, A. Stanley, Tacoma 


Michigan—W. N. Farris, Big Rapids. 
| NCREASED SALARIES are obtained through us, NG 
4 > . 
Manager TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE association PS eweLay! 


The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School Kays? 46 Bromfeld St., Bosto- 
It gives me extreme satisfaction to ation of New 


For the best positions address 
-~ 





England to all enterprisin . recommend the Teachers’ © ive Associ 
g teachers. There is no 1 eachers’ Co-operative Assac long a# 
Mr. Spaulding conducts this Association. tn hie Focoe ed any good teacher being without a position hoe 
ich he is competent. very teacher may expect to obtain the pos 
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T is seldom that we occupy so much space as this in an educational journal. It has been our aim todo a careful, conservative, reliable business, 
believing that such a course would be appreciated by both teachers and school officers. Working in this way, the Agency has established a repu- 
tation based upon its merits rather than upon extravagant claims or flaring newspaper advertisements. The work of the Agency covers the entire 

educational field from Kindergarten to College. We have placed teachers in nearly every city and large town in New England. During the last year 


59 superintendents in Massachu- 


setts have solicited our aid in filling 
vacancies. Outside of NewEngland } we have supplied teachers to public 
and private schools in New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, and sev- 


eral smaller cities. With two ex- 


ceptions we have filled positions in every State and Territory in the United States. In the Southern, Western, and Middle States, we have filled several 
College positions. If you have done successful work, or are capable of such, send for circulars. We don’t claim to own the earth, but very likely we 


can help you. BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers, 110 TREMonT STREET, Boston. 


The Kindergarten Training Class) NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL Meeting at Saratoga, 


Reop Octoh 12, 1892. VIA 
Application should be made early. Address FITCHBURG RAILROAD CO.—HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
hah tadiar Wecee e ss BY Miles Shorter Than Any Other Line! 


Chauncy Hall Schoo), Boston, Mass. 
ROUND TRIP TICKETS TO SARATOGA on account of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Western Female Seminary, including $2.60 membership fee, will be placed on sale as follows: 
D, OHIO 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA 8. MCKK*, PRINCIPAL. 








REA WONy Wa Teodor 


NAVAS | DES MOINES. IOWA. | 


Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


























_|Boston, Mass. . ; . $7.15 | Peterboro,N.H.,  . : $6.25 

ueveYor wo.not breve fa PHRENOLOGY; we | demle aod Bemivary Courses, tnctuding Preparatory | A yer Junction, Mass. . 655 | Athol, Mass, ~.  . 5.30 
would like to send you, FREE, Course for best Eastern Colleges Oomplete-courses Fitchb as 6.20 | Orange “ 

‘cphrenelogy a Belemce,” in Muse, Hiocuon: and Are New alumoe Gail Fitchburg, =“ . 6.20 | Orange, =“ 5.20 

& 64-page pamphlet. Send address on a postal to | and Art Studios; sieam heat, electric tents. Unsur-| AShburnham, . . 6.00 | Millers Falls, . . - 490 

FUWLER AnD WELLS CO., passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200) Gardner “& 5.80 Greenfield as Oo 

27 East 2ist St, New Yorx. /| per year. ’ * . : ’ * ‘ 47 

Worcester, * : . 625 Shelburne Falls, Mass., . ae 

NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, | Winchendon, “ . . 600) North Adams, =. 3.68 

July 18 to Aug. 13. ’ Keene, N. H., : : . 625 | Williamstown, Mass., . . gas 


&@ Tickets will be on sale and good going July Sto 13th inclusive, and return until 
July 31st, inclusive. 


Summer School of MANUAL TRAINING. 


Psycholo of Manual Training, Mechanical Drawing, Wood - working for the 
Schoolroom, Bench- work in W , and Wood-carving, 


For circular of information address 


J. R. WATSON, Genl. Pass. Agent. 





OHAS. A. BENNETT, 
































9 University Place, New York Uity. MD x “A NATIONAL BENEFACTION.”’ — Hon. John Bigelow, late U. S. Minister to France. 
Hos 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of P al : 
choo! of Pedagogy. =“? BARNES’ POPULAR U. S. HISTORY 
HENRY M. MecCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. FS be ° 
Th 
Mecicts Se, ee Pedagogy is purely professional upon a plane with University Schools of ge 5 By the Author of “BARNES' BRIEF HISTORY” 
ve'Courses: 1, History of Education; 11, Educational Psychol and Ethics; III. Methodol 3 - 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism ; V. Rancational Systems. nw ; “7 g5 ~ In one superb royal octavo volume of 672 pages, illustrated with 290 wood engravings, and steel 
Degrees, Doctor ot Pedagozy and Master of Pedagogy. Scholarships. Term from Oct. to May. &&© | portrait of Washington, Brought down to Harrison's Administration. 
Catalogue and circular s. nt on application. &2e fin sins dati tian 
A : ’ Si 4 y Cleth, $3.50 ; Shee “ alf Calf or Meroccoe $86.00 
ddress JEROME ALLEN, Pu D., Dean University. Washington Square, NEw Yorx Ciry, ‘ion oak Priecs: alt Mixtanas Gin, @8.60. 5 
ae ee J. BH. BELLI, TACKL RSS BRAGEDS| E> gag~ AGENTS ARE WANTED all over the country to sell this popular book. Complete 
Blackboard surfaces of aR emacs: the best Wilton Carpet.) GO prospectus sent to any address on receipt of 35 cemts. Correspondence solicited. 
either wood, aster, or ny \) h | BI k 5 S concave top, grooved| aka— 
world. . C 00 ac . Oay My ccnarind surfech ic cs Address the Publishers, 
$7.00 per Gal. - $1.00 per Doz, ‘ 
Samples on paper free. 24 Pertland S'., Beston, Mans, Sample by mail, 15 cts.|' A. Ss. BARN ES & Cco., 75! Broadway, New York. 





A SUGGESTION OF COMFORT FOR I EACHERS. 


Of course you will visit the World’s Fair. It is likely that the greatest gathering of 
teachers ever held will be in Chicago next summer. This will be a remarkable visit, and you 
will wish to utilize it to the fullest extent. The Columbian Exposition will be of incalculable 
value as an educator, and you must be prepared to use your opportunities advantageously. 


YOU MUST BE WELL SITUATED IN CHICAGO. If you are with us 
you will be taken care: of as you would like. You will be entertained in a new hotel, 
fronting Lake Michigan and a magnificent beach, near the Exposition, convenient to transit 
lines, and where you will enjoy the luxury of a clean, airy ‘room, a good table, quiet 
Sundays, peaceful nights, and cool breezy days. You will live among Christian people and 
be served as a Christian should be. 

AND THE COST WILL BE VERY REASONABLE, which is saying a 
great deal for €hicago in ’93. The cost of membership giving you title to these priv- 
ileges is but Z7wo Dollars, and none but members will be entertained by us. Besides this 
we furnish all sorts of service for you to aid you in having a good time at the Expost- 
tion. Write for our little book; it tells all about it, and you will be glad to have it. 
Bear in mind that the earlier you join the lower the cost of your rooms. Our book will 
tell you who we are and satisfy you that we are able to fulfill our part of the contract. 
WriTE FOR IT NOW. 


THE COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Address, CLARENCE M. LYMAN, Sec’y. 811 Bort Buritpinc, CHICcAGo. 
‘ OR THE FOLLOWING STATE MANAGERS: 
NEW YORK, New York City. MICHIGAN, - - ~- Kalamazoo. MANGAS. : -- - Topeka, 
J. L. Norr, Room 7, 145 E. 23d St. J. H. Firestone, Room 28, Chase Block, J. Epwarps GARRISON. | 
CONNKCTICUT, . , Norwich. WISCONSIN, ear e ae <TD ARKANSAS, Little Rock. 


Emerson P. TuRNER. Ernest L. Hicks. Wait & McLAuGHLIN. 
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HIS Establishment was founded over 
25 years ago for the express purpose of 
furnishing systematic cabinets of Natural His- 
tory Specimens to Colleges and large Muse- 
ums. Since that period the general introduc 
tion of the Natural Sciences into the elemen- 
tary schools has necessitated our adding 
smaller series of systematic collections to 
meet the reduced requirements and limited 
means of these schools. 

The rapidly increasing demand for our col 
lections from the Normal Schools and Acade. | 
mies, as well as from smiller institutions, } 
shows that they meet the wants of the teach | 
ers. An important feature of our collections 
is their systematic character, accuracy, and 
fullness of Jabeling, and neatness and conven- 
ience of mountings. The time is now happily 
past when avy real teacher would attempt to 
instruct in the Natural Sciences without the use 
of actual specimens or satisfactory fac-similes. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent free on 
request to any one desiring them. Please 
specify whether general circulars, or that re- 
lating exclusively to these smaller systematic 
collections, is desired. 

Catalogues of special departments will be 
furnished gratis to /eachers requesting them. 

Address WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16-26 College Ave., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











th a 


PALAEONTOLOGY. | 


We have a large series of fossils from all parts of the world to which we are constantly adding. 
We have also about 1400 casts of unique, rare, or especially perfect fossils, forming the “ Ward 
Beries of Casts of Celebrated Fossils,’ In the systematic collections below noted some of 
these casts are used; but in all except the “ School Series” the number of “ originals ” predominates. 

From this large mass of material we have made up carefully selected systematic series, repre- | 
senting by typical specimens the various periods in as complete a manner as is possible for the 
prices charged, ‘ 

$20 Collection. This consists of 75 species represented by over 100 specimens. The 
specimens, each accompanied with a printed label giving species, formation, and locality, fill three 
trays that are fitted in a neat box, 

$30 Collection. Ninety species are represented. The specimens in this collection, as 
well as in those following, are mounted on polished black-walnut blocks. 

$50 Collection consists of 119 species and contains several of the larger and more expen- 
sive fossils that could not be included in the former series. It makes a good systematic collection | 
for the elementary study of pala ontology. 


SCHOOL SERIES OF CASTS OF FOSSILS. 

A special series of 76 specimens, selected from our series of casts of fossils, enables maty of | 
the larger and unique forms to he thus brought within the means of the schools, which would other- | 
wise be unable to show them at all. Price, $175. 

Academy Collection. This fine collection contains 784 specimens, representing 365 species 
and 294 genera. Price, $400. Illustrated catalogue 160 pages. 

College Collection, the largest and finest of our series of systematic collections, contains | 
1103 specimens, 529 species, and 394 genera. Price, $1,200. 





Illustrated catalogue 200 pages. 





GEOLOGY « PETROLOGY 


Rocks. Individual specimens and . .. 
tematic collections of rocks from al! over tie 
globe. Special attention called toour Aca... 
emy Collection of 115 neatly trimm<: 
carefully labelled, and handsomely mount: 
specimens; price, $50. Stratigraphica| 
‘Collection, 1co specimens, representing 4) 
geological horizons and accompanied: by « 
Wall Chart of Geological Time, $50. 

$25 collection contains 66 specimens. 

$15 collection contains 75 smaller spec. 
imens. 

$10 Stratigraghical Collection, 60 
specimens and Chart of Geological Time. 

$5 Collection contains 50 specimens. 

We also have a large College Collec. 
tion of rocks and special collections of build- 
ing stones, fuels, etc. 

A new catalogue is now printing. 

Relief Maps, carefully colored, of es. 
pecially interesting geological regions ; such 
as Vesuvius, Etna, Auvergne, Colorado 
Cafion, Henry Mts., Yosemite Valley, Yel. 
lowstone Park, and many others. Also a 
model of the United States made on a section 
ot a globe 13.3 ft. in diameter showing the 
A ; orographical features of the land surface and 

— AN - the relief of the sea bottom for several hun- 
ey dred miles off the coasts. Price, $90. 
Another relief map of the United States, showing the political divisions, cities, railroads, etc. 
It is modeled on a curved surface, and is 7 ft. long. Price, $45. 

Dissecting Geological Models, illustrating the more important features, such as the perplexing 
complications produced by veins and faults crossing each other, and the very different ¢ffects 
produced by erosion. Two sets at $50 and $20 respectively. 


WARDS NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, Rochester, X.Y. 









ARCHAEOLOGY and ETHNOLOGY. 


In this department we have an extensive and varied assortment of material comprising articles 
of dress, tools, weapons, utensils, etc., of historic and prehistoric races. These include Bronze 
and Stone Age implements, Pottery, fac similes of Bone Carvings from French Troglodyte Caves, 
Mound Builders’ relics, and Casts of Antiquities ; as, Rosetta Stone, $16; Temple Stone, $16; Isis, 
$15; Black Obelisk of Shalmanese®, $45; Deluge Tablet, $4; Moabite Stone, $30; Siloam Inscrip- 
tion, $3.50; Winged Bull and Lion from Nineveh, each $75; Assyrian Kings, each $15; Re- 
duced Models of Winged Bull and Lion, pair, $8, etc. Series representing the various ages of 
man, $20, $35, $50, and higher. 


INVERTEBRATES. 


Our stock of Invertebrate animals is very large and includes, besid2s the more typical forms, 
many of the rarest species of shells, echinoderms, etc. 

We have formed several collections for the use of Schools and Academies. ' 

$20 Collection, represented by 33 species spread over the eight divisions from the 
Protozoa to the Crustacea. 


$30 Collection, comprising 45 species. In this the specimens are not only of greater 


| number but are generally larger and finer. 


MINERALS. 


We attempt to have constantly on hand everything in the line of minerals. The result is that 
we can furnish at once nearly anything that may be required to illustrate this science,—a collection | 
worth several thousand dollars or one of but five dollars. 

We have by careful study of the wants of the teacher brought together the following systematic | 
series, which we are confident will each in its proper sphere give entire satisfaction : 

College Collection, 310 minerals, 50 crystal models and 40 imitations of precious stones, $250 
Academy Collection, 185 specimens, $100. 
$50 Collection contains 130 specimens, $10 “ “ 75 “ 

$25 “ “ 110 “ 4 5 Lh) ii 50 “ 

The variations in prices of these series is caused not alone by the varying number of specimens 
bat by the reduction of size and perfection and the style of mounting used in the cheaper collections ; 
black walnut blocks beiug used in the larger collections and compartment trays in the smaller ones. 

We also offer suits of Crystal Models of various sizes in solid glass, in celluloid with pense 


and angles showa by colored silks, in wood (some revolving, to show combinations), aad in plaster | 
(white or with colored faces). 


$15 Collection contains 100 specimens. 


A new catalogue, following the classification of Dana’s new system of Mineralogy in now in press. 


ZOOLOGY. 


SKINS and STUFFED SPECIMENS in great variety, representing the result of years of 
special effort with collectors and correspondents, and special trips in various parts of the world 
Systematic Collections, With few exceptions we can represent each family from Fish 


to Mammals. Collections ranging in price from a few hundred to many theusand dollars 
We also have heads and antlers of many animals mounted on shields. 


COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOCY. 
Large and small series of Mounted Skeletons of Animals. 


College Series, $2,500. Academy Series, $1,000. 
School Series (A) in case, $35, contains Rat, Robin, Turtle, Bull frog, Perch. 


School Series (B) in case, $60, contains Cat, Crow, Water Snake, Box Turtle Bull-frog, P 
oy . . . ‘ ‘ ’ ’ 
These, it will be seen, wil! illustrate the various types of vertebrate structure. 

Custom work in Taxidermy and Osteology. 


CHARTS AND PICTURES. 


Char: of Geological Time, correlated, 33 x46 in.,$2. Water Colored Drawings of Character- 
istic Fossils (ten in set), 27 x 36 in.. $8 each; framed under glass, $11. Restorations of Extinct Ani- 
mals, prepared by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, each $10. Zoological Wall Charts by Drs. Leuckart 
and Nitsche, 3} x 5 feet; now published about 100 of these charts. On cloth, with rollers, $2.50 each, 


erch. 





$50 Collection, consisting of 75 species repres:nted by over 90 specimens, 
tion is the one of which we sell the largest number. It is a very handsome and instructing series. 
Academy Collection. Price, $350. This collection, comprising about 500 specimens 
covering about 250 species, occupies 235 fzet of shelf room; and, besides its great educational 
value, is a most altractive object in a museum hall. 
Our catalogue of Mollusca, with its three supplements, enumerates nearly 6,000 species of 
shells. Catalogue of Echinoderm:, Corals, Gorgonias, and Sponges, 84 pages. 
We also carry a stock of alcoholic specimens suitably prepared for Diss: ction and Biological work. 


HUMAN ANATOIIY. 


Our DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN ANATOMY makes aspecialty of Human Skeletons 
and Anatomical Models. Here are skulls and Skeletons of Ancient Races, as wel! as 


This collec 


Modern Men and Women. We keep constantly in stock every known osteological prepa- 
| ration, from the elaborate a-la-Beauchéne Skul], with each bone spaced, to a single vertebra. 


Every aid is extended to the Teacher and Student, for whom we prepare various bones with 
sections, showing structure; with coloured areas of muscular attachment, or with all the anatom- 
ical points labeled directly upon the specim2n. Arms, leg:, afl vertebral colamas are strung 
on sinew to allow of displacement and reassemb!age at will; or disarticulate, in handsome com 


‘partment boxes, with large explanatory labels; skulls mounted, unmounted, and disarticulate in 


boxes; joints with ligaments, bones exhibiting fracture, are among our specialties. 

We clean, bleach, and remount old Skeletons for from $20 up, 

Busts of Famous Scientists, Colored Busts of Race Types, and of the Anthropoid Apss, Casts 
of Skulls, Brains, &c., from the great European Museums, constantly on hand. Of ANATOMICA! 
MopELs we supply anything from a complete suite of Auzoux Models for the great Uaiversity, 
to simple models of Ear, Eye, Torso, &c., for the Primary School. Also series or individua 
models illustrating Comparative Anatomy and Botany,—the peerless Auzoux preparations. 

Send for new illustrated Catalogue of Human Skeletons and Anatomical Models. 

Our Academy Series is selected with especial reference to the needs of the teacher 
Physiology and Hygiene, as follows : 


Adult Human Skeleton, first quality, mounted, 


Polished Ash Cabinet wi hb entension bracket for ahown % f i $60.00 
: Life Size Model of the Complete Digestive Tract, - ‘ « : 9.00 
: Greatly Enlarged Heart (12 in. lone. dissecting, ? tee m - » 10.00 
1 . interasl and External Ear, dissecting, - - - 15.00 
pe , WILD optic nerve, c é ; 2,00 
: Tongue, ean ¢ completely dissecting : d 12.80 
arynx, compl dis 
Model of the Brain, Siena. ing leseciiug, ‘ ~ J 8.30 
] 


Greatly Enlarged Lower Jaw, showing, development of teeth : . . 7.00 
Hand (1710. high), showing complete anatomy on revoly. standard. 16.00 
This Series securely packed and delivered on board cars in Rochester for $150. 
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